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TWO FRANCS 





Entire Ukraine 
East Of Dnieper 
Cleared Of Nazis 


Tremendous Victories 
Shut Off Escape By 
Land From Crimea 





LONDON — The entire Ukraine 
east of the Dnieper River—except 
@ small bridgehead across tne 
river from Nixopol—has been lib- 
erated from the Wehrmacht, the 
Soviet communique announced 
yesterday afier the capture of 
Aleshki, at the mouth of the 
stream opposite Kherson. 

The victory at the Dnieper’s 
estuary gave new splendor to a 
jubiliant week in Moscow. The 
signing of the Allied declaration 
there Monday showed that the 
Soviet Union had come of age 
politically. The tremendous vic- 
tories in the southern Ukraine 
in which they cleared the Ger- 
mans from the east bank of tie 
Dnieper and sealed off the Crimea 
gave notice to the world in general 
and Adolf Hitler in particular that 
the Red Army had taken the east- 
ern front war in its own hands 
and would probably direc. its fur- 
ther course. 


BIG HOLIDAY 


And tomorrow Russia will cele- 
brate the outstanding holiday on 
the Soviet calendar, the revolution 
of Nov. 7, 1917, when Nikolai Lenin 
came into power as the first head 
of the Union of Soviet Socialistic 
Rervublics. Under Lenin's taciturn 
successor, Marshal Joseph Stain, 
the Russian pcople have fought a 
hard war against the German in- 
vaders. The 2%th anniversary of 
the revolution is the first since the 
war began on which the peop'e of 
Moscow could look at their news- 
papers and be sure that victory 
lay ahead. 

Every day durine the nast week 
brought added indications—if any 
were needed after this summer's 
victories—that the Germans were 
just abort throuch in Russia. The 
proud Wehrmacht that had bat- 
tered its way acr-ss the steppes of 
the Ukraine and into Stalingrad 
has lost everv inch of land east 
of the Dniever excent the sma'l 
bridgehead around Nikopol on the 
Jower arm of the bend, a bridge- 
head that grew smaller every hour. 


ESCAPE BARRED 


Crushing the German defenses 
scuth of Melitovol last week, the 
Red Army quickly advanced down 
the railroad to the Crimea and 
Saturday captured Genichesk at 
the western avpreach to the Cri- 
mea. The Russians sned across 
the Nogaisk stennes, seizing Pere- 
kop Monday night and cutting 

(Continued on Page 14) 


Allies Crumble 
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NAAF Socks Austrian Plant 


Bombers Cripple 
Big Genoa Port 
As Weather Lifts 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Nov. 5—Heavy bombers of 
the NAAF this week gave the Ger- 
mans an inkling of what to expect 
all winter from Mediterr;tean- 
based Allied planes when Flying 
Forts and Libera‘ors in anf historic 
raid practically destroyed the 
Messerschmitt factory at Wiener 
Neustadt in southern Austria. At 
least half the defending force of 
100 fighters was shot down during 
the attack, officially described as 
ene of the most destructive ever 
made from this theater. Allied 
losses were six bombers. 

GENOA SMASHED 

Good flying weather brought 
more Allied planes into the Ital- 
ian skies than at any time since 
the Salerno landings. Heavy anc 
medium bombers and fighters pro 
vided total air support for attack- 
ing Allied armies by pulverizing 
enemy positions in the battle area 
and ccmmunication and_ supply 
points far behind the lines. 

Foris and Liberators crippled 
Italy’s chief seaport of Genoa in 
two giant raids, the first from this 
theater. Then, systematically mov- 
ing westward, heavy bombers shat- 
tered the Mediterranean rail line 
from Genoa un the coast to south- 
ern France. Medium and fighter 
bombers closed a highly successful 
week ‘with re urn engagements to 
Axis targets in the Balkans. 

15TH ACTIVE 

Opening its career with the 
Wiener Neustadt mission, the new 
15th U.S. Air Force crossed: th> 
Brenner Pass for the third NAAF 
raid on the sprawling plant that 
turned out one-quarter of the sin- 
gle-engine fighters for the Luft- 
waffe. When they roared away 
from their targets—marking the 
northernmost point ever reached 
from this thea'er—the factory was 
so shattered that production is ex- 
pected to cease for some time. 
They did not leave unscathed, 
however. and enemy fighters en- 
gaged them in savage dogfights 
which filled the sky with swarm- 
ing planes. 

Over Italy, the battle against 
enemy communications reached a 
new high yesterday when 15th Air 
Force Fortresses joined their 
smaller brethren in raids that last- 
ed throughout the day,and con- 
tinued last night. Railroad lines 
and shipping along both coasts 
were hit. and in central Italy, par- 





(Continued on Page 16) 





Elections Good Or Bad— 
Depending On Party 


By T-Sgt. JOHN M. WILLIG 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) 


NEW YORK—The biggest ex- 
citement on the political home- 
front blew in this week with the 
local off-year elections on Tuesday, 
and professional politicians imme- 
diately dusted off their crystal balls 
for a look into the future—the fu- 
ture being the 1944 national elec- 
tions. 


NaJonal Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders divided sharply on 
the significance of the Republican 
victories. House Republican Leader, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., underscored 
his party's victories in New York, 
New Jersey and especially in Ken- 
tucky as a definite indication of 
things to come in the 1944 presi- 
dential election, while Democratic 
National Chairman, Frank C. 
Walker, said he saw "no national 
political trends whatsoever” in the 
results. He further pointed out 
that "the administration did not 





take an active part in a single 
contest.” , 

For the Republicans, the victory 
of Siate Senator Joe Hanley for 
New York’s Lieutenant Governor- 
ship and the unexpected victory of 
Judge Simeon Willis in nosing out 
Democratic candidate J. Lyter Don- 
aldson for the governorship of 
Kentucky were the portents to 
which the GOP called attention. 
Senator Hanley’s election was hail- 
ed by Republicans as a vote of 
confidence in Governor Dewey’s 
administration. Some observers 
said that the outcome in New 
York was especially pleasing to 
those Republicans who would pre- 
fer Governor Dewey to Wendell L. 
Willkie as the party’s 1944 na- 
tional nominee. 

The experts dug down for some 
statistics in the GOP record books 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Marks Anniversary 








GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


S&S 











To commemorate the first anniversary of the Allied 
landings in North Africa on Nov. 8, 1942, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allied Commander in Chief, is 
sending out two congratulatory messages. One is ad- 
dressed to American military and civil forces in the 
North African theater, and the other is addressed to 
the British naval, military and air leaders with the re- 
quest that congratulations from General Eisenhower 
be passed on to all British forces. 

Following is the text of the anniversary message 
from General Eisenhower to all men and women of the 


American Military and Civil Forces 


African theater: 


"We have reached the first an-# 


niversary of initial British-Amer- 
ican landings in this theater. 

"You came here to take part in 
a crus*de to eliminate ruthless ag- 
gression from the earth and to 
guarantee to yourselves and to 
your children security against the 
threat of domination by arrogant 
despotism. 

"During the year just past, you 
have written a memorable chapter 
in the history of American arms, 
a chspter in which are recorded 
deeds of valor, of sacrifice, of en- 
durance and of unswerving loyal- 
ty. You have worked effectively 
and in friendly cooperation with 
the Armies, Navies and Air Forces 
of our Allies and ‘ave established 
in a foreign land a reputation for 
decency and dignity in conduct. 
Hour by hour your efforts are con- 
tributing toward the ultimate de- 
feat of mighty military machines 
that hoped to conquer the world. 
You are just as surely the pro- 
tectors and supporters of American 
democracy as your forefathers 
were its founders. 


"From my heart > thank each of 
you for the services you have so 
well performed, in the air, on the 
sea, in the front lines and in our 
ports and bases. 

"All of us salute with reverence 
the memory of the comrades we 
have lost, as we earnestly pray 





in the North 








that Almichty God will bring com- 
fort to their loved ones. 

"But we must now look forward. 
because for us there can be no 
thought of turning back until our 
task has been fully accomplished. 

"We are on the mainland of 
Europe, carrying the attle, daily, 
closer to the vitals ~~ the enemy. 
More Americans and more of our 
Allies will continu2 to follow 
steadily into the fight. All of us 
will work together c3 one. With 
the gallant and powerful Russian 
Army pounding the European 
enemy on the East and with grow- 
ine forces seeking out and pene- 
trating weak spots in his defenses 


from all other directions, his 
utter defeat — even if not yet 
definitely in  signt—is_ certain. 


Victory will likewise be ours in the 
far off Pacific. where Allied Forces 
are already on the offensive and 
where unconquerable ‘hina, await- 
ir+ the time when the full power 
of the Allies may come to her as- 
sistance, continues to defy one of 
the most vo ‘erful and _ vicious 
of our enemies. 

"The heart of America supports 
our everr endeavor. Reports of 
sporadic trevbles on the home 
front are occasioned by the ill- 
considered actions of a relatively 
few individuals. Let us always re- 


(Continued on Page 14) 





Fall Ot Sisnnis 
Puts Wehrmacht 
Back Over Plains 


ALLIED FORCE HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Nov. 5—Two-thirds of the 
powerful German defense line 90 
miles below Rome crumbled this 
week before triumphant Allied 
troops who climbed mountains 
2,000 to 5,000 feet high to dislodge 
the enemy from strongly entrench- 
ed positions. Having completely 
occupied the towering ranges biock- 
ing the road to Rome, British and 
American units began to drive the 
Wehrmacht back across the plains 
of central Italy. 

ISERNIA KEY 

The German collapse was accel- 
erated yesterday by the fall of 
Isernia, key pivot point controlling 
the only coast-to-coast highway 
below Rome. Defending forces 
abandoned the town after previous 
heavy fighting failed to stem the 
advancing 8th Army. After Isern- 
ia’s capture British and American 
troops fanned out over the sur- 
rounding roads. 

Americans on the right flank of 
the 5th Army secured domination 
of the upper reaches of the Vol- 
turno and were cn the outskirts of 
the important town of Venafro, 
whose fall was expected momentar- 
ily. On the west coast British and 
American units were> approaching 





| the Garigliano River, with the re- 
| treating enemy constantly harassed 
| by dive-bombing Allied planes. 


WEAKEN IN EAST 

Fven in the east, where the Ger- 
mans have been holding out most 
successfully, their position was 
growing weaker. General Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery's men threw 
additiona: bridgeheads over the 
Trigno River and beat off succes- 
Slve counteratiacks. On the ex- 
treme east coast, the British finally 
broke through Mtensified opposi- 
tion and captured San Salvo above 
the river. The Germans were now 
in danger of having their strong 
mountain positions north of the 
Trigno outflanked by the 8th 
Army. 

The breakthrough on the lower 
portion of the enemy line assures 
the 8th Army rapid control of the 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Allies Bash Japs 
On Bougainville 


ALLIED SOUTH PACIFIC 
HEADQUARTERS — One of the 
most impressive Allied land, sea 
and air operations of the South 
Pacific was unfolded this week to 
crack the Japanese eastern defense 
bastion on Bougainville Island. 

Biggest thrust of the northern 
Solomon Islands attack, begun last 
week with landings on islands 
flanking Bougainville on the south, 
came Monday when U.S. Marines 
forced a landing at Empress Au- 
gusta Bay, midway down the west 
coast of Bougainville. 

But the greatest immediate blow 
to the enemy in this action was 
struck by the Allied naval task 
force which brought the ground 
troops in. Attacked by at least 12 
Japanese warships shortly after 
the Marines had landed, American 
naval vessels sank four enemy de- 
stroyers and one cruiser. The Japa- 
nese later admitted the loss of the 
cruiser and two of the destroyers. 
None of our vessels was lost. 

While the Marines on Bougain- 
ville fought inland in an attempt 
to cut off the estimated 25,000 
Japanese trapped in the south of 
the island, the enemy, 260 miles 
northward in New Britain’s Ra- 
baul Harbor, already was massing 


(Continued on Page 16) ? 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES WEEKLY 





LAAAAAAA AY 


it Happened At Home 





After the War... 


[wring debate on Sen. Tom Connally’s postwar internaticnal 
collaboration resolution, an Asscciated Press reporter conducted a 
poll in the Senate visitors gallery, ask’ng: "What do you think we 
should do to keep peace in the world after this war is over? A sailor 
irom Massachusetts said: "We need some sort of invernational body 
like the League of Nations, but with more tee.h in it.” A German 
refugee now living in Connecticut: “Germany should be policed for 
a generation, until the last bit of anti-democratic feeling is wiped 
cul.” A retired Washington, D. C., drug clerk: "I think we should 
have some kina of combinaticn cf all nations, even if the United 
States has to give up a little of its sovereignty” . .. Officials of the 
National Reclamation Asseciaztion estimated that 590,000 returning 
service men could be employcd in reclamation work, if Cungress pro- 
vided for a pestwar land program. Harry W. Bashore, commissicner 
of the Federal Bureau of Reclamation, agrecd and told the asso- 
ciation’s convention that a pregram was in the offing. He said it 
‘would ease the economic transition from war to peace and, in addi- 
tion to giving work te half a million men, would provide settlements 
for tens of thousands of vets and their families, 


From Broadway to Hollywood .. . 


With the relaxation of the blackout in coastal ciiies, New York's 
Great White Way sprang to glittering life, but only until 10 PM. 
For conservation reasons, the War Production Board and Mayor 
Fiorello H. LaGuardia had decided that theater marquees and other 
electric signs would be alight cnly two hours nightly ... Ina Ray 
Hutton, the blonde band leader who once said sho didn’t have time 
to be married, swung up the aisle at Maricn, Ark., with Louis P. 
Parisotto, a member cf the band... Ann Corio, the bump and grin: 
girl, won a divorce from Emmet Callahan, theatrical agent and pirc- 
ducer. on the grcunds he deserted her in 1938 . . . Critics’ praised 
the Theater Guild’s production of Shakespearec’s “Othello,” starring 
Paul Robeson ... Ernie Pyle’s book, "Here Is Your War,” will be 
filmed by United Artists .... Said Mary Livingston of Jack Benny: 
"Yesterday he cut himself while shaving—now he calis himself ‘Old 
Blood and Guts’” .... Sam Katzman, producer of the new horror 
film, ’Voodoo Man,” with Bela Lugosi and John Carradine, said: "I 
made a number of these films and I still claim there must be some- 
thing. wrong with anyone whe goes to see them” ... William Saro- 
yan,.the playwright, left the Army via a medical discharge. His 
oe, oo "Get Away, Old Man,” is being produced by George 
A % 


Crime and Punishment .. . 

George Anderson, a Chicago jeweler, started home with a little 
box ccntaining loose diamonds and other jewelry worth 20,000 dol- 
lars. He stopped into a tavern for a drink, later turned up at a 
police station, where he complained: "I can’t remember who was the 
last man to whom I gave my box to hold for me.” Police found a bar- 
tender who said Anderson had given the box to Frenk Kapitan, 27, 
a machinist. The law called at Kapitan's home and Frankie had the 
box all right . .. Police were cn the leokout for a stolen automobile 
containing twe submachine guns and two thieves who showed dis- 
respect for the FBI by swiping the car and weapons from a G-man 
at Portland, Ore. . .. Just the same, J. Edgar Hoover, FBI chief, 
said that kidnapping and bank robbery are fast becoming a thing 
of the past ... Six pretty girls and a printer cashed 2,000 dollars 
worth of forged checks in Chicago. The printer manufactured doz- 
ens of checks drawn on lecal war plants and the gals, dressed 
in work clothes, their cheeks smudged with dirt, passed them. 
The printer is still at liberty, but police nabbed the six girls. They 
said they received only 2,00) deilars for every 40,000 dollars in checks 
passed—and they drank most ef that away. 


Main Street ... 

Jackson, Miss., played host to its first rcyalty in history when 
Princess Juliana of the Netheilands flew into town in a _ transport 
plane. She was escorted by an air fleet from the Royal Netherlands 
Miliiary Flying School, which she, came to inspect ... Alcide Dom- 
ninique, Lafayette, La., meat packer, singlehandedly sold 181,695 dol- 
Jars worth of war bonds in the last drive in his town, which has a 
population of 25,000 . . . Denver's Catholic Register was asked by 
Prime Minister Eamon de Valera of Eire to try to find out what became 
of his father, Vivion de Valera, who came to Colorado for his health 
in 1884 and was helieved to have died two years later ... Traffic 
was tied up for two hours in downtown Baltimore while firemen 
fought a six-alarm fire which gutted a ten cent store and damaged 
adjvining shops on West Lexington St. . .. At Toledo, Ohio, a 29- 
year-old woman went dancing about the lawn of the Federal build- 
ing, scattering war bends and cash to the winds. A crowd gathered 
to watch the lady at play. Police came too and gathered up as much 
as they could of her disowned wealth and took her away. They 
learned from the woman’s mother that she had left home with the 
bonds and 385 dollars in cash to join the WACs.. . Leaving 2 Cam- 
den, N. J., courtroom, Mrs. Bessie Thomas, 61, gasped and grabbed 
her throat. She teld Sheriff John F. Gorman she had swallowed 70 
cents she had been hiding in her mouth. Under an X-ray the change 
was visible in various parts of her body and doctors also saw what 
looked like three bullets. Questioned, Mrs. Thomas nonchalantly an- 
swered: "Ch, I’ve been shot six er seven times” . . . John Powc?l, 
operator of the York, Pa., city steamroller, said he was rolling down 
the street when he noticed a woman standing on the curb with two 
baskets full of tin cans. When he came near she dumped the cans in 
the path of his machine. He said the woman explained she was 
tired of using her feet to flatten cans for salvage . . .Philadelphia’s. 
males scraped their own chins when 450 AFL barbers went on strike 
for a basic wage of 40 dollars a week instead of 28 ... A letter to the 
Washington Evening Star said: ‘Sorry, but I find out the perpetual 
mction gadeet I wrote to ycu akcut the other day will not work at 
all”... A New Yorker who had Iost his draft card asked the Pueblo, 
Col., Selective Service hoard to replace it. He said his name was 
Jriansszvienusszess7es Willih'minizzissleizzii Hurriczissteizzii and New 
Yok confirmed it. He exrlained that he was a Siamese-American. 
“My friends call me Leo Ward,” he said. 


Weshington Notes .. . 

At the same time that OPA urged the cwners of jalopies to 
junk ’em, it announced that the nation’s ration ef new passenver cars 
for November was 23,600, lowest since rationing began ... The war 
War Labor Reard directed the Brewster Aeronautical Corp., manu- 
facturer cf Navy planes, and the CIO United Auto Wevkers to sign 
a new ccntract desiened to eliminate company-unicn diccord which 
has hampered production at the concern’s three plants . .- . The 
government may permit the manufacture of a million washing ma- 
chincs and a million mechanical refrigerators to fill essential needs. 
Manufacture of pots, pans, kettles and coffee pots has been greatly 
increased rnd a kitchen utensi] may be the fashionable Christmas 
tresent, sirce cfficiais exrect the new supply to go en sole in 
December .. . In the midst of winding up werk on t2x legislation, 
the House Ways and Means Committee was cautioned that public in- 
dirnation over tax refunds to corporations would be intence. The cau- 
tioncr was Guy T. Helverine who recently gave uv his icb as Internal 
Revenue Commissioner to become a Federal judge. He cited reverts 
that refunds might run 15 to 30 billien dellars and said a grave prob- 
tem of national financine was involved . . . Abe Fortas, the former 
-Undersecretary of the Interior who persuaded his boss to let him 
join the Navy, was on a 30-day leave maine preparations to head 
an oi] mission to the Middle East. He will survey foreign facilities 
for sumlving petroleum to the US. fighting forces and on his re- 
turn to America will become en apprentice seaman ... Secretarv of 
the Navy Frank Knox said that American subs were sinkine Jap- 
#nese sbiprine at the rate of 139,000 tons a month. He added tha‘ 
the U-boat sitvation in the Atlantic was so improved that he had 
canceled plans for construction of 427 anti-sub vessels . 
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Is The Lady Obscene? 


ono eninnnnnnnty 
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United States postal authorities have hauled the Varga Girl and all her sisters into court, charg- 
ing they’re no fitten for the human eye. Their 


apa, Varga himself, has sent one of his maidens 


all the way to this theater so that readers of The Stars and Stripes might be better acquainted 
with the case, Gentlemen of the jury, you have secn the prisoner. What say you? 


Coal Strike ede: 
Miners Get Boost 


WASHINGTON — The govern- 
ment went back into the coal busi- 
ness this week and the nation’s 
650,000 miners went back to their 
pits under a new contract nego- 
tiated by John L. Lewis, United 
Mine Workers president, and Coal 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes. 

In ending the fourth general 
strike in six months, miners got 
exacily what they had originally 
demanded—a basic da*.y wage of 
8.50 dollars. The War Labor Board 
had rejecied a basic wage of 8.50 
dollars and approved 8.12 dollars 
as a compromise wage. 

To compensate tor the extra 38 
cents, the miners under the new 
agreement will take 15 minutes for 
lunch instead of 30 minutes and 
work the extra 15 minutes. 

EXTRA TONNAGE 

Mr. Ickes predicted the addi- 
tional 15 minutes work by the 
miners will yield an esiimated an- 
nual tonnage of coal in excess of 
20 million tons of bituminous and 
two million tons of anthracite. 

In submitting the agreement to 
the War Labor Board, in accord- 
ance with the President’s orders, 
the coal administrator reques:ed 
favorable action in a letter to WLB 
Chairman William H. Davis. It 
was generally predicted the board 
would approve the coniract. 

S.voppages reached the _ propor- 
tions of a general strike Sunday 
night when the temporary agree- 
ment under which the miners: had 
been working since: June expired. 
Miners started walking out in in- 
creasing numbers two weeks ago 
when the government returned the 
mines to private operators. They 
objected because they had no con- 
tract with the operators. 

MINES SEIZED 

When the UMW'’s 200-man pol- 
icy committee postponed a decision 
on acceptance or rejection of the 
WLB proposal, Mr. Roosevelt Mon- 
day night ordered seizure of the 
mines and directed the miners to 
return to work Wednesday morn- 
ing, but the order was not generally 
complied with. 

Mr. Lewis announced the cw 
agreement Wednesday night and 
the UMW policy committee tele- 
graphed district leaders: 

"The government of the United 
States through the Secretary of 
the Interior has today executed a 
satisfactory wage agreement with 
the United Mine Workers of 
America. Effective this date and 
continuing through the period of 
government operation of anthracite 
and bituminous mines, let every 
member recognize that the nation’s 
imnerative need for coai requires 
the most prompt action in restor- 
ing the mines to production.” 








Psychiatrist Finds Evil 
In Ladies Home Journal 
— +e 
WASHINGTON—The Postoffice | 
Department apparen.ly made an | P| d FDR 
error this week in its choice of a e ges 
psychiatrist to bolster the claim 
that Esquire Magazine and the 
Varga girl are obscene and should ts u upport 
therefore lose second class mailing 
privileges. =o 
Trouble with Dr. Benjamin} pyTLADELPHIA — Delegates to 
Kearpman as a, government, Wit;| we stat anal GIO convention 
ye nid this week piecged "'wholehearte 
= eon ong ee and unreserved support” of Presi- 
e, ‘mciuang we 8 dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and his 
Or Ker man, who is a paychi-| rs, Policies” = and promised 
ar. Pp , whe = 8 pwe }| that the unions they represent will 
in “Woahingion, wes handed | ieensity efforts to deliver “more 
, pe Ae , {| tanks, and troops to spe 
rng Se Boe ee aneonditienal surrender of our ene- 
" Ss -| mies.” 
ley and asked if he didn’t find ¢@ : : 
picture of a girl undressing before |, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt appeared 
a mirror lascivous. At first the|before the convention Thursday 
doctor said he didn’t. but, after} afternoon and told the CIO leaders 
he read a caption which said: | ¢h@t all workers must strive to edu- 
”Now in front of the looking glass. | Cate themselves and the resi of the 
ch2 tardilv untied the ribbon of| P@tion se that everyone "will un- 
her nightgown and let it slip to| Gerstand what it means to have a 
the flear"—-he cheneed his mind.| better life.” Better living conditions 
On the first day of his testi-| must be sought not only for the 
mony. Dr. Karoman said that to-| United States, she said, but for the 
day’s girl of 18 knew more than sae al —— The people of — 
his erandmother knew at the age | United States must come to under- 
of 85. that morals had chenzed stand that what is good for them 
and Esquire was just a sign of is good for the rest of the world, 
the times. ; she added. 


As the convention opened, CIO 








President Philip Murray launched 
Boy’ an attack on the labor policies of 


lag © e 
= . . . 
Ann s Pin up miner chief John L. Lewis, whom 
he accused of 'encouraging strikes 


. 
Just A Fake Marine and stoppages of work and imped- 


ing the maximum production of 
war materials.” 


Other CIO chiefs heaped vitu- 
. ; peration on Lewis’ head, and Fred- 
picked as her nin-up man hand- | erick Myers, vice president of the 
some, bashful Cpl. John J. Malik, | National Maritime Union, called 
23, wounded Marine hero of | him “the Judas of American labor.” 
Guadalcanal}. oe ' In an attack on the "Little 
But G-men investigating Mi's | Stee.” tormula of wage regulation, 
Sheridan's choice fovnd: He | president Murvay declared that 
wasn't a Marine, hadn't been |there was no "real equality of 
wounded. hadn’t been to Guad- | sacrifice’ in the national economy, 
alcanal. Instead, he was just a | beceuse wages were frozen while 
guy who had been mustered cut | excessive corporation profits were 
of the Army because he was only | continuing. He charged that "testi- 
16. He had bought his Marine | Mony before Congress has revealed 
uniform and medals at a store. | the astonishing fact that a few 
people and a great many corpora- 
tions are extracting more profits 
from the war than at any time in 
the history of the US.” 


Four U. S. Workers 





CHICAGO — Ann _ Sheridan, 
whose picture adorns many a 
service man’s hangout, recently 





Jap-Nazi Romances 
In U.S. Camps Probed 


LAS ANIMAS, Col.—The FBI as oan 
this week held five Japanese Visit British Plants 
women lhiere for questioning con- 
cerning reports of romances be- 
tween Japanese women from the WASHINGTON—Four US. war 
Amache_ relocition center and! workers from four different indus- 
German prisoners of war from an| tries have left tor a month’s study 
internment camp. of Enghsh factories and United 

Six Germans escaped frum the/ States Army installations in Great 
camp and when captured one of] Britain. When they return, they 
them was found to be carrying | wi)l bring back four English work- 
snapshots showing a German pris-| ers who will inspect conditions and 
oner kissing a Japanese girl. processes in American industry. 
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20 Nazi Divisions 
| Have Hands Full 
In Balkan Fight 


LONDON—In the spring oi 
| 1941 Adolf Hitler proclaimed to the 
|world that his legions had con- 
quered Yugoslavia. But this week 
in that largest of the Balkan na- 
tions the Fuehrer's troops found 
themselves as strongly beset as 
they ever had been in the harrow- 
ing two and a half years of "oc- 
cupation.” 

| As always it was like trying te 
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History Is Made | 
By Foreign Chiefs | 
At Moscow Meet 


LONDON — World history was' 
made in Moscow this week. The. 
conference of Allied foreign min-| 
isters ended on a triumphant note | 
of united determination to win! 
both the war and the peace. The 
most important result achieved by | 
the conference—a formal declara- | 
tion of unity signed by China as/ 
well as Britain, the Soviet Union} 
and the United States—proclaimed | 

















that the four greatest Allied pow- 
ers of the Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere would hereafter act as 
one on matters affecting their 
common destiny. 

In 12 meetings in the ornate 
Spiridonovka. Palace, once _ the 
home of a rich Moscow merchant, 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslay M. 
Molotov and Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull accomplished prodigies 
of work. They agreed, among 
other things: 

(1) A European advisory com- 
mission should be set up in Lon- 
don for joini discussion of all war 
problems; (2) an advisory council 
should be set up somewhere in the 
Mediterranean area to deal with 
the liberation of Italy; (3) Austria, 
seized by the Nazis in 1938, should 
have independence again; (4) the 
Allies should act together in every- 
thing concerning the surrender and 
disarmament of the enemy; (5) a 
world organization open : to .all 
peace-loving states should be es- 
tablished after the war; (6) Axis 
war criminals should be tried in 
the countries where their "abdomi- 
nable deeds” were committed. (The 
last ‘agreement was signed by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and Marshal Stalin.) 

STICK TOGETHER 

In simplest terms, the leading 
Ailied powers had straightforward- 
ly decided that it was to the mu- 
tuat .benefit to stick together in 
war and peace. As a result of the 
Moscow conference, there is now a 
going Anglo-Soviet-American or- 
ganization to end the war, restore 
order and maintcin the peace. 

Since Russia is still at peace 
with Japan, the Moscew agree- 
ments on the prosecution of the 
war applied mainly to Germany 
and her satellites, but the fact 
that China was included in the 
over-all Declaration left little doubt 
that the Russians do not expect 
Japan to win the Far Eastern 
struggle. No Axis nation in any 
part of the world could draw com- 
fort from the Allied meetings in 
Moscow. 

Japan this week wes silent on 
the Moscow conference, but the 
German-contro!led press and radio 
did not dare ignore what had taken 
place in the Spiridonovka Palace. 
The main Axis theme was that the 
conference had “destroyed” Europe 
by recognizing "Bolshevist” Russia 
as a fully equal Allied partner. Ap- 
parently, the Nazis, for want of 
any other strategy, were making 
one last desperate effort to scare 
Britain and the United States into 
splitting with Russia. The effort, 
in the view of Allied and neutral 
observers, was an Axis instance of 
too little and too late—too little 
because in place of Anglo-Soviet- 
American cooveration the Nazis 
had nothing to offer but a badly 
shaken military tyranny, too late 
kecause the Allies. having settled 
their differences, were entering 2 
new era of friendship. 

WEAKNESS SHOWN 

The weakness of Axis propa- 
ganda was signally proved _ this 
week in Austria. Instead of being 
frightened by the "Bolshevist” 
bogey, the Austrians, promised 
their freedom by the Allies, imme- 


diately rose up against their Nazi! 


overlords. Riots, which police were 
hard put to suppress, broke out in 
Vienna and other Austrian - cities. 

Allied capitals were jubilant over 
conference results. The London 
press congratulated Anthony Eden 
on "the best job” of his career. In 
Washington it was predicted that 
72-year-old Cordell Hull would be 
greeted "almost like a conquering 
hero” on his return. And the For- 
eign Felations Committee of the 
U.S. Senate bore out a prediction 
made by Mr. Hull in Moscow— 
that his country was ready to de- 
sert "the hermit road to isolation” 
—by endorsing the Deularation of 
Moscow in a special amendment 
to the Connally postwar coopera- 
tion resolution. The Moscow. press 
hailed the conference as ushering 
in a new day and emphasized the 
belief that the talks would result 
in a shortening of the war. An 
early end to the war, the Moscow 
press said, was what the Russians 
desired above all else, 


| 





THE MEN who signed the seven- 
point united action pledge: Rus- 


Sian Foreign Commissar V. M. 

Molotov (Center); U.S. Secretary 

of State Cordell Hull (right), and 

British Foreign Minister Anthony 
Eden (left). 








; patch a decayed, leaky roof—if the 
|Germans stopped up one hole, wa- 
ter began pouring through two new 
ones. If the Nazis became over- 
powering in Montenegro, then new 
uprisings would appear in, say. 
Dalmatia and Croatia. 


ROMMEL IN CHARGE 








Text Of Moscow Accord 


Following is the tert of the Joint Four-Nations Declarations: 


"The governments of the United States of America, United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union and China: 

"United in their determination, in accordance with the declara- 
tion by the United Naticns of January 1, 1942, and subsequent | 
declarations, to continue hostilities against those Axis powers with | 
which they respectively are at war until such powers have laid down 
their arms on the basis ef unconditional surrender; 

"Oonscious of their responsikility to secure the liberation of 
themselves and the peoples allied with them from the menace of 
aggression; 

"Recognizing the necessity of ensuring a rapid and orderly 
transition from war to peace and of establishing and maintaining 
international peace and security wiih the least diversion of the 
world’s human and economic resources for armaments; 

"Joinily dectare: 

"1. That their united action, pledged for the prosecuticn of the 
war aga’nst their respective enemies, will be centinued_for the or- 
ganization and maintenance of peace and security. 

"2. That those of them at war with a common enemy will act 
together in all matters relating to the sutrender and disarmament of 
that enemy. 

"3. That 
necessary to provide against any violation of the terms 
upon the enemy. 

"4. That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the 
earliest practicable date a general international organization, based 
on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, 
and open to membership by all such states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

"5. That for the purpose of maintaining internaticnal peace and 
securitv pending the reestablishment of law and order and the in- 
auguration of a systeni of general security, they will censult with one 
another and as occasion-requires with other members of the United 
Nations with a view to joint action on behalf of the community of 
rations 

"6. That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ 
their militery forces within the territories of other states except for 


they will take all measures deemed by them to be 
imposed 


the nurposes envisaged in this declaration and after joint consul- 
tation. 
"? That they will confer and coonerste with one another and 


a 
of 


witn other members of the United Nations to bring about 
ticable general aereement with respect to the reculation 


prac- 
arma- 








the repcrters said. By that tive. 
they added the Jan war lords 





ments in the post-war period.” 
figure thev will have created | 


Japs Seen Ready 
lenough natred amon the Asiatics | 
For A Long War seri the white race to start} 
| 


another war in the next gerer-j 
*tion—and emerse victorious. 


Five ltalian Parties 
To Publish Papers 


BARI—Political parties in lip- 
erated I'aly have been authorized 
to publish their own newspapers, 
the Italian government of Marsha! 
Pietro Badoglio announced in ac- 
cordance with its declared policy 
of allowing freedom of expression 
It is expected that weekly papers 
will be published by the Liberal 
Reconstruction Group, the Chris- 
tian Democrat Party, the Italian 
Socialist Party, the Italian Com- 
munist Party and the Party of Ac- 
tion. - 


PORT ELIZABETH, Union olf| 
South Africa — Two Associated 
Press correspondents who were 
captured at Manila reported this 
week that the Japanese are drunk 
with war end determined to fight 
on until the last drop of life is 
shot out of them. The reporters, 
Raymond Cronin and_ Russell 
Brines are among the 1.590 civilian 
repatriates aboarc the Swedish 
liner Gripsholm whict is stopping 
here en route to Latin-American 
and US. ports. 

Japan is preparing to wage a 
five-year war, Cronin and Brines 
warned, but not with the idea of 
winning. They hope to wear down 
the Allies and retain Japan's 
former standing as a world power, 














The foliowing is the text oj the 
statement regarding Italy signed 
alt Moscow in behalf of the United 
Sta es, Great Britain and Russia: 

"The Foreign Secretaries of the 
United Siates, United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union have established 
that the three governments are in 


| the future, the Poreign Secretarie: | 
of the three governmens are| 
agreed that the following measures 
are important and should be put 
into effect: 

"1. It is essential that the Ital- 
ian government should be made} 
more democratic by inclusion of| 


Text Of Statement On 





complete agreement that Allied 
policy towards Italy must be based 
upon the fundamental principle 
that Fascism and all its evil influ- 
ence and configuration shall be 
completely destroyed and that the 
Italian people shall be given every 
opportunity to establish govern- 
mental and other institutions based 
upon democratic principles. 

"The Foreign Secretaries of the 
United States and the United 
Kingdom declare that the action 
of their governments from the in- 
ception of the Invasion of Italian 
territory. in so far as paramount 
military requirements have permit- 
ted, has been based upon this pol- 





icy 
"In furtherance of this policy in 


representatives of those sections of 
the Italian people who always have 
opposed Fascism. 

"2. Freedom of speech, of relig- 
ious worship, of political belief, of 
press and of public meeting shall 
be restored in full measure to the! 
Italian people who shall also be en-| 
titled to form anti-Fascist political | 
groups. 

"3. All institutions and organiza- 
tions created by the Fascist regime 
shall be suppressed. 

"4. All Fascist or pro-Fiscist ele- 
ments shall be removed from the 
administration .and from institu-| 
tions and organizations of a public 
character. 

"5. All political prisoners of the! 








Hitler’s throwing 20 or more di- 
visions into the fight, the dispatck 
of clever Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel to direct the destructior 
of the upstarts forever—this was 
a sinister tribute to the growth ot 
patriot bands into well-knit armies 
What was once a single shot in 
the night, the well-timed dislodg- 
ing of a mountainside boulder, tie 
explosion of a bridge—these had 
become the loud, incessant roar of 
| full-fledged battle. 

Not that all of this week’s Yu- 
goslavy news was good. Inevitably, 
the better equipped and supplied 


Austrian 
Declaration. 


Following is the text of the Dec- 
laration on Austria adopted by the 
Allied foreign ministers’ conference 
in Moscow: 





"The governments of the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Union and the 
United States of America are 
agreed that Austria, the first free 
country to fall a victim to Hitler- 
ite aggression, shall be liberated 
from German domination. 








"They t ation? LONDON — Prime Minister 
ley regard the annexation im-| winston Churchill told the House 
posed on Austria by Germany id | of Commons this week that 
March 15, 1938, as null and void.} British liaison officers were now 
They consider themselves as in no) with Albanian patriot forces 


way bound by any changes effected | 
in Austria since that date. They / 
declare that they wish to see re- 
established a free and independent 
Austria and thereby to open the 
way for the Austrian people them- 
selves as well as those neighbor- 
ing states which will be faced with 
similar problems, to find that po- 
litical and economic security which 
is the only basis for lasting peace. 

"Austria is reminded, however, 
that she has a responsibility, which | 
she cannot evade, for participation | two-pronged drive against ‘the 
tne, war at the side (of Hillerite|strongholds of General Draja Mi 
settlement account will inevitably | Datlovich in the Kopaonik moun- 


; a tains. Worst of all, there was a re- 
be taken of her own contribution | jot of open fighting between the 
to her liberation. 


}antagonistic Chetniks and Partts- 
| ans. 
Objection To Ki 
Stumps Badoglio 
| of Debar on the Yugoslav-Alban- 
NAPLES—Marsital Pietro Badog-|ian border. Even the Germans ad- 
lio met rough going this week in/mitted that the Partisans had ex- 
his efforts to establish for Italy a| tended their field of operations 
broadly-based, representative gov-,into northeastern Italy. 
ernment. The report of discord hetweer 
Crux of the difficulty was the} the Yugoslav resisiance movements 
apparent impossibility of persuad-|was sharply echoed in Greece 
ing liberals to take part in a new! Nazi-encouraged clashes have oc- 
government so long as King Vit-|curred between the liberal Na- 
iorio Emmanuele remained in pow- | tional Democratic Greek Army and 
er as head of the House’ of Sa-| the conservative National Popular 
voy. Liberation Army, endangering the 
Marshal Badoglio, whom the whole patriotic struggle, according 


king appointed to the Italian pre- 23 Sen Times dispatch from 


which, he said, are fighting by 
the thousands in the mountains. 
He stated that the British offi- 
cers had paid high tribute to 
the fighting qualities of the pa- 
triots. 





enemy was making headway in 
some parts of the war rendered 
country. Axis troops had the Par- 
tisans on the defensive before the 
town of FPreznica, 38 miles north- 
east of Zagreb: they had launched 





RAILS DESTROYED 

But wildly fighting Partisans had 
broken inte and had destroyed U7 
| miles of the important Belgrade- 
Zagreb rail line, the Free Yugo- 
Slavia radio reported. They were 
|credited with capturing the town 





miership last July, was reported ; ene d 
by the Associated Press to have The Times correspondent ad- 
said he could not form a truly vanced the theory that the oppos- 


ing camps in Greece had reached 
states of mind where anyone 
lagainst social change was labeled 
a "Fascist” and anybody favoring 
social reforms was called a "Com- 
| munist.” 





representative governing body with 
Vittorio Emmanuele on the throne. 

Count Carlo Sforza, who with 
Benedetto Croce is one of Italy's 
outstanding anti-Fascist liberals, 
was reported by news agencies to 
have assailed the king’s presence 
in any Italian government as "ob- 
noxious.” 





‘Senate ‘Resolution 
Adds Moscow Words 


WASHINGTON — The Declara- 
tion of Mosccew this week had 
prompt repercussions in the US. 
| Senate, which has been hotly dis- 
; cussing the Connaily resolution on 
international postwar resolution. 
Senators who consider the resolu- 
tion written by Sen. Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee too mild, won 
a victory when the committee add- 

"In making this declaration the! ed the fullowine words to the or- 
three Foreign Secretaries recog-|iginal text: 
nize that so lone as active military "That the Senate recognizes the 
operations continue in Italy the| necessity for their being established 
time at which it is possible to give|at the earliest practicable date a 
full effect to the principles stated| general international organization 
above will be determined by the! based on the vdrinciple of the sov- 
Commander in Chief on the basis | ereign equality of all peace-loving 
of instructions received through the| states and open to membership by 
Combined Chiefs of Staff. } all such states, large and small, for 

"The three governments, parties!) the maintenance of -international 
to this declaration, will, at the re-| peace and security.” 
quest of any one of them, consult The paragraph virtually repeats 
on this matter. It is further under-;| the Moscow Declaration adopted by 
stood that nothing in this resolu-| China, the United States, Russia 
tion: is to onerate against the right | and. Britain tiis week and goes 


Fascist regime shall be released 
and accorded full amnesty 
"6. Democratic organs of 
government shall be created. 
"7. Fascist chiefs and army gen- 
erals known or suspected to be war 


criminals shal! be arrested and 
handed over to justice. 


local 





lof the Italian people ultimately to! far beyond anything originaily con- 


choose their own form of govern-|templated in the Connally reso- 
ment” lution, 
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MEASUREMENT 


Dear Editor: 

There is one day that stands out 
m my mind like a beacon in a fog. 
This day brings about a recollec- 
tion of a year ago when thousands 
like myself were herded aboard 
mysterious troopships bursting with 
activity at various ports of em- 
barkation. The eventful ocean 
‘e¥ossing, landings in a_ foreign 
couniry, the battle against the 
enemy and then another spectacu- 
jar amphibious operation in Sicily 
and the subsequent victory, all in 
.®& year crammed with excitement. 
chaos, tragedy and realistic experi- 
‘ence. 

I look forward to the day when 
I shall be able to come face to 
face with my friends and famil) 
and let them see for themselves 
‘what a change—and. for the be‘- 
ter—a uniform, military training 
and the strife of war can produce 
vpon a man's mental, physical and 
moral structure. 

Geography, history and _ travel 
were my favorite subjects in school. 
_-Most learned men and women al- 
-ways stress the value of traveling 
to insure an open-minded perspec- 
‘tive. An army trevels and. beine 
part of one, I had to cover many, 
‘thousands of miles of vteaid ane 
terrain. 

After landing at Casablenca. 
French Morocco, D plus 10 days, 
‘my organization covered most of 
North Africa, including Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia. Many cities 
such as Algiers. Tunis and Bizerie 
were in our itinerary. The. time 
spent in these historic spots re- 
warded me a millionfold. 

Observation of peoples who had 
been subjected by enemy powers 
aroused my sympathy and inier- 
est in their plight. The trea'ment 
of the old and feeble in Sicily by 
their Fascist overlords aroused my 
most rabid hate. 

Chaotic social and ecenomic 
conditions in cities and towns that 
I have to spend time in, during 
my performance of duties, con- 
vinced me that this struggle to 
rid the world of men who hold 
every principle of Democracy in 
uniter contempt was worth each 
drop of blood that has been and 
will be sacrificed in time to come. 

—S-Sgt. Haig R. Harotunian 





TO MR. BALDWIN 
Dear Editor: 

To judge from Mr. Hanson 
Paidwin’s record, he is well gual- 
ified to analyze the war as it was 
fought in Norih Africa. He has 
done his job well in his article. | 
"The Tunisian Campaign,” Life, | 
June 14, but there is one point on | 
which I would take strong issue | 
with him in the section of his ar- 
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ticle titled “Fighting for Blueberry 
Fie.” 

I am not a soldier, but a sailor 
aboard an LST and as such, have 
had much opportuniiy to observe 
American as well as British troops. 
PBuldwin is way off the beam in 
calling Americans soft, neurotic 
self-pitiers, and implying that they 
must develop a tougher fibre if 


they are to be more efficient in 
| 


battle. 

A smaller proportion of tie pres- 
ent Allied Army than of any army 
in history are professional soldiers. 
Most of them are draftees with 
not many months of military life 
behind them, and naturally would 
be less likely to find it to their 
liking than the men who are sol- 
diers by choice even in peace time. 
Yet I doubt that there’s one whit 
more carping 2nd beefing among 
them than in any other army. 

It is when soldiers have no life 
betfer than a soldier's to want to 
return to that democracy will 
crumble. If men are soft vecause 
they prefer comfort to discomfort, 
I can hardly conceive hardness to 
be normal. On the other hand, 
if we surmise what we are meant 
to from Mr. Baldwin's words that 
most of our men are ready to 
chuck the whole business at the 
first opportunity ‘regardless of the 
outcome, we are insulting the en- 
fire American citizenry. Obviously, 
the American soldier in North Ai- 
rica in general doesn’t know from 
Shinola about the real issues of 
the war, but to compare them un- 
favorably in this respect to the 
Temmies, or of all things to the 
Marines in the Pacific, is really 
lauchable. 

We ARE fighting for Bluebérry 
Pie. We DON'T like war and mili- 
tary service. That’s why democracy 
can rely on us until and after vic- 


tory. 
—T. E. Aflen, RM 2e 





DRAPE SHAPE 


Dear Editor: 

We GIs have some new fatigue 
uniforms that are quite the novel 
trappings. It’s a struggle to wiggle 
into all the folds and fetters. A 
long button hook might well be 
included with our accessories to 
manipulate the fastenings. 

Another "something new” is ovr 
olive green shoris. They can be 
twice as dirty and yet not shew 
the soil half so much. It is said 
that when white ones were our 
s'yle, Jerry used them for targets 
whenever they chanced to be ex- 
posed. Doubtless it was a right 
good plan to camouflage our shorts. 

Dye our shoris as green as you 
please, but if women must design 
our new fatigue pants ‘and surely 
they do) for God's sake use a man 
for a model. 

—S-Sget. Herman A. Bascom 





They Say 





SGT. GEORGE E. THOMAS, of| 
Columbus, Chio, cn winning a 
40.000 dollar Australian lovtery 
prize: 

"} don't seem to feel any dif- 
ferent.’ 

A DANZIG NEWSPAPER, 
plaining: 

"It is bad enough if a German 
woman waves at 2 war prisoner, 
but worse if she throws kisses.” 


MACIE MARIE AINSWORTH 
Moran Manville, seventh ex-wife 
of Tommy Manville, hurrying 
from the Reno divorce court: 

"3 have to get to the bank.” 

A U.S. SOCIAL WORKER, com- 
menting on the imereased em- 
Ployment of older women in in- 
dustry: ' 
"A woman ef 40 used to be on | 


com- 





the industrial shelf. Teday we 


have cne woman over 60 who has | 
just gradwated fiom a welding ! 


course and she is getting a fac- 
tory jeb in a defense plant.” 

CONGRESSMAN JAMES W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, of Arkansas: 
“Americans have not been teo 
careful to get their moct intel- 
ligent people in the Govern- 
ment.” 

FINNISH WAR COMMUNIQUE, 
reporting on the progress of the 
war with Russia: 

"On the Aulus Isthmus, several 
enemy dugouts were destreyed.” 

SINCLAIR LEWIS, ‘elling inter- 
viewers what he thought ef 
Spokane, Wash.: 

"The women are tall and the 
buildings beautiful.” 
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Drinks On The OPA, 
For A Lighter War, 
Footease And Biscuits 
“Sah PAPAS aPaAaPahatat ata a ae - 





| Drinks on the OPA 


| Seven beer drinking soldiers 
| from Fort Omaha, Neb., hit the 
| jackpot the other day when each 


two bottles of beer. 


might seem a paltry sum to sol- 
diers over here to pay for a dou- 
ble shot of good brew, it turned 
out that these Omaha lads paid 
four cents above the OPA ceiling 
price. When they reported the 
price violation, they were directed 
by their officers to sue under the 
Price Control Law. 


A court allowed them 50 dollars 
damage for each violation, so the 
soldiers were in 100 dollars and 
even now are undoubtedly looking 
around for some more good 15- 
cent beer. 


For a Lighter War 


In the early days of the war 
| people simply resigned themselves 
to darkened streets and shuttered 
windows if they were anywhere 
within the remotest possible reach 
of enemy bombers. In fact, the 
radius of aerial vulnerability was 
stretched by talk of suicide fleets 
which might come over, drop their 
explosives and crash as the last 
drop of gasoline filtered away. 
Some one even wrote a popular 
! song which foresaw the city lights 
!gcing on again just about the time 
lthe first troops came home from 





| 
| 


the wars. 
However, this war has always 
been pretty rough on prognasti- 


ecators, and*New York, New Or- 
leans, Los Angeles and other 
coastal cities crossed miliary ex- 
perts and song writers up this week 
when they let the lights come on 
again along their main drags. 


Cairo has been alight for some 
time now and North African cities 
were allowed to switch over from 
blackouts to dimouts this week. 
‘This meant a few flickerine street 
lights in Ovan and no noticeable 
change whatever in Algiers.) 

Londoners of the _ light-loving 
variety have agitated for relaxa- 
tion of the blackout for months. 
One of their arguments is that the 
German planes always found the 
English capital when they wanted 
to, no matter how black the city 
was. 

All together, it looks as though 
Allied air superiority has made the 
war a little less gloomy. But, then, 
they say that it’s dark as a pocket 
these nights in Berlin. 


Easy on the Feet 


By the simple expedient of turn- 
ing the leather inside out, the 
Quartermaster Corps claims it has 
hit upon a way to make GI shoes 
more comfortable. This way the 
smooth surface of the leather is 
en the inside and the reugh side 
is turned out. With these satin- 
smooth shoes caressing every so!- 
dier callous and corn, marching 
ihe vest of the way to Berlin and 
Tokyo is expected to be a pedia- 
tric joy. 

What will probably interest se}- 
diers fighting in the eternel mud 
of ceniral Italy is that the new 
shoes will absorb more dubbing 
and are therefore more nearly wa- 
terproof. Men in rear areas will 
probably be impressed by the fac- 
for that even the s‘rictest of brass- 
hats will recognize that it’s prac- 
ically impossible to shin the new 
rootygear. 


Changes in. the Biscuit 


Those C and K ration biscuits 
ere going to be overhauled and 
mere vi amins added, according te 
Dr. Paul L. Paveek, of the Na- 
tional Research Council's commit- 
tee on food composition. The idea, 
the good doctor reports, is to make 
*ceriain changes, notably in_ the 
thiamine content of the biscuit 
components.” 


Thiamine is vitamin B-1, which 


stimulates the appetite, aids di- 
gestion and mekes for healihy 
nerve tissue. 

While they're at it, covldn’t 


they make the biscuits taste a little 
less like something Rover is shar- 
) 6 with us? 

es —GD. 





; of them paid 15 cents apiece for 
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While an amount such as this 
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“Is this ’Stars and Stripes’? | think I have a good story 
for you.” 





DAY OF RECKONING 





Not long ago a little book called 
"The Day of Reckoning” was pub- 
lished back home. Written by Max 
Radin, .a distinguished law pro- 
fessor at the University of Cali- 
fornia, it is the story of a trial. 
The court is in Luxembourg. The 
judges are representatives of China, 
Russia, Great Britain, Australia 
and the United Siates. The prison- 
ers at the bar are Hitler, Goebbels. 
Goering and friends. In the pro- 
fessor’s bock the men on trial are 
found guilty of murder. 

This week an event took place 
which may translate the professor's 
legal fantasy into future fact. As 
the Moscow conference closed, 
there was issued from the Kremlin 
a statement that Nazis implicated 
in the atrocities which have been 
committed the length and breadth 
of Europe under Hitler's rule would 
be Guly brought to trial. The state- 
ment was signed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Winston Churchill and 
Joseph Stalin. 


Many Warnings 

It had been indicated before by 
the gevernments which the three 
Ajliea leaders head that Nazi 
criminals would be punished, and 
warnings had been sent to Europe's 
few neutrals not to harbor Nazi 
chieftains who may try to fiee Ger- 
many on the inevitable day of Ge- 
feat. But for the first time this 
week Allied leaders let it be known 
exactly what they propose to do 
about Nazis accused of arson, rape. 
murder and bestial cruelty in the 
eccunied countries. In their joint 
statement the Big Three said: 

“At the time of granting of any 
armistice to any government which 
may be set up in Germany those 
Cerman officers and men and 
members of the Nazi party who 
have been responsible for or taken 
@ consenting part in atrocit_es, 
massacres and executions will be 
sen: back to the countries in which 
their abominable deeds were done 
in order that they may be tried 
and punished according to the laws 
of those liberated countries and 0: 
the free governments which wi! 
be erected therein. 


Listings 


‘Lists will be compiled in a}} pos- 
sibte detail from all these countries, 





having regard especially tothe 
invaded parts of the Soviet Unien. | 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia, to | 
Yugoslavia and Greece, including | 
Crete and other islands, to Nor-| 
way, Denmark, the Netherlands, | 
me, Luxembourg, France and | 
lialy. 
“thus the Germans who took | 
part m the wholesale shooting of | 
Polish officers or in the execution | 
of French, Dutch, Belgian or Nor- 
wegian hostages or of certain peas- 
ants, or who have shared in the 
slaughters inflicted on the peopie 
of Poiand, or in the territories of 
the Soviet Union which are now 
being swept clear of the enemy, 
will know that they will be brought 
“back to the scene of their crimes 
and judged on the spot by the 
peoples whom they have outraged. 
Let those who have hitherto not 
imbued their hands with innocent 
bleed, beware lest they jein the 
ranks of the guilty, for most as- 
suredly the three Allied powers 
will pursue them to the uttermost 








ends of the earth and will deliver 
them to their accusers in order 


Allied Action Assures 
Murder Trial Of Nazis 





that justice may be done. 

"The above ceclaration is with- 
out prejudice to the case of the 
Germans, criminals whose offenses 
have no particular geographical 
localization and who will be pun- 
ished by the joint decision of the 
governments of the Allies.” 

The final paragraph, it seems 
clear, is aimed at men like Hitler, 
Goebbels, Gcering and friends who, 
even if they had never stirred frem 
Berlin, would still be accountable 
for the policy of terror which has 
been for Europe the man-made 
equivalent of the Black Death. For 
them there may well be a trial] not 
unlike that described in Professor 
Radin’s book. 

It is just possible that the trials 
of the lesser Nazis, those who per- 
sonally tortured and killed men, 
women and children, will be mere 
dramatic. At their trials may be 
present men and women and ¢chil- 
dren who actually saw Nazi bru- 
talities committed and who may 
point to the accused and say: 


‘There is the man!” 


Documented 


That there have been unspeak- 
able Nazi crimés committed no 
man in his right mind can doubt. 
After World War I many people 
at home and in Britrin fell to 
speaking of the ’’so-called” German 
etrociites of 1914-18. In this war 
Nazi atrocities have been so ther- 
eughly documented that they ean- 
not be ascribed to propaganda. The 
faet is that the Nazis have almost 
never denied the crimes of which 
they have been accused. On the 
contrary, they have boasted - of 
them. 

The first victims of Nazi brutal- 
ity were Germans — men an 
women who for racial, religious or 
political reasons were subjected to 
the Brown Terrer in concentration 
camps.- The Nazs let the- whele 
world know that they persecuted 
those whom for any reasons they 
hated. They flaunted their intol- 
erance and injustice. 

It has been the same in war. It 
was the Nazis themselves who an- 
nounced that they kill innocent 
hestages when they cannot jay 
hands on an individual accused of 
breaking a Nazi law. It was the 
Nazis themselves who told the 
world of Lidice’s destruction. 
Some Objections 

Some people feel that it may be 
an error to try Nazi leaders after 
the war, To do so, they say, may 
make the Nazis martyrs in German 


;€yes and thus delay a day of re- 


cenciliation. In this view exile is 
preferable to trials; -it has _ been 
said that there was never any 
danger of the Kaiser’s regaining 
his hold on Germany because as an 
exile chopping wood in Holland he 
was a ridiculous rather than an 
inspiring figure. 

The Allied leaders have doubt- 
less taken this view into account, 
but it is clear that they feel that 
the demands of justice come first. 
Failure to try men who have 
drenched Europe in blood would 
be to accept brutality and herrer 
as an ineradicable part of human 
nature. Trials under democratic 
law will be at once a warning to 
would-be conquerors of the fuivre 
and an unforgettable assertion that 
human life is something preeieus. 

—H.W.L. 
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They Met In Sea By Accident in 
And Talked Of Life At Home) 


Navy Lt. David T. Hedges was | 
standing on the bridge of the USS. 
Buck, patrolling off the American- 
held Italian mainland. The next 
thing he knew he was under churn- 
ing water flailing his arms furious- 
ly to get to the surface. 

He came up nali dazed and wip- 
ing fuel oil from his eyes with his 
good left hand. 

That was the beginning of a 
battle for life which Hedges, Cox- 
swain Anthony Pepponi and Oj/fi- 
cer’s Steward Leroy Highe were to 
make in the open sea for 19 hours, 
after they were knocked overboard | 
after the U@s. Buck had been 
torpedoed. 

The raspy general quarters call 
shook Hedges out of his bunk at 
0100. He glaneed at his watch and 
yawned: "They're a little early to- 
night.” GQ@s _had been coming 
pretty regularly at 0300. 

Pulling his life jacket over his | 
clothes he hustled to the chart- | 
house. It was crowded so he didn’t 
go in. Not going in was to save his 
life. When the ship was torpedoed 
five minutes Jater, the charthouse 
was destroyed. 

Instead he went on out to the 
port wing of the bridge ten feet | 
away peering initio the night for 
enemy crait. Then he was in the 
water with no memory of how he} 
got there. His right wrist was limp. | 
From base of ribs to hip bone there 
was no feeling in his left side. 

His first theught was that he 
had fallen off the bridge. Presently 
he noticed he was in a thick over- 
lay of oil. It oceurred to him the 
ship might have been hit. 


Piece of Wreckage 

A curve-topped piece of wreckage | 
floated by six inches out of water | 
and he grabbed it. It turned out to! 
be half a smaji reft split length- | 
‘wise. Though badly shaken, he} 
managed to hang on to the raft 
by throwing bis arms over the side. | 
remaining chin-deep in the sea. | 

He clung thus for about an hour | 
before seeing a few yards away | 
what appeared to be the other half | 
of the raft. Tightening his grip on | 
the one section he swam one-armed | 
fer the other. He got an arm over | 
each piece. Seon he heard a faint 
voice. 

"Ahoy! Ahoy!” 

“This way! This way!” he shout- | 
ed back. 

“Ahoy! 
peated. 

Hedges kept yelling "This way! | 
This way!” as a guide. In about | 
a quarter heur a man swam up to} 
him. The man twisted his life belt | 
and in the blaecs, blowing night | 
this conversation tock place: 

"Who are you?” 

* Anthony Peppori, coxswain.” 

"I'm Lt. Hetges.” 

"Gee. I'm glac to find you, sir.” 

"You can forget that ’sir’ stuff. | 
We're just two guys with a life! 
raft, or I hope a life raft. We've | 
got a hell of a jcb to do. We've) 
got to try to lash these pieces to- | 
gether. Do you have a knife?” | 

"Yes, sir. A jacknife, sir.” 

With the jacknife Hedges and | 
Pepponi cut sma!l strips of a line | 
hanging from one section of the! 





Ahoy!” the voice re- 











By BILL BRINKLEY 
(Stars And Stripes Stajj Writer) 


raft and tied them together. Hold- | 


ing on for life to the two sections, 
they situated themselves one at 
each end for the lashing. 

Just then they saw dimly a 
Ship's silhouette and were about 
te call for help when they squinted 
their eyes and shut off their speech 
in their mouths. The silhouette was 
a sub. Grabbing tight to the raft 
parts, they ducked behind them 
for a few tense wordless moments 
until it had slithered by. Then they 
went back to their lashing job. 


Here began a ticklish business, | 


one that might easily prove calam- 
itous. A strong northerly wind was 
beginning to blow up an even 
choppier sea. The two sections of 


| heavy wood were banging together. 
1A 


hand caught between one of 
these contacis would be seriously 


| Smashed. And they were always in 


danger of losing the potential raft. 
Huge waves were crashing over 
them. 

Strong as Ox 


Fortunately, the 
poni is "strong 


99 
pores 


as 


-year-oid Pep- 
an ox,” as 


| Hedges put it. After several trys 


the two managed to pull the sec- 
tions together. They looked and 
their hearts almost collapsed with- 


Two large chunk; of board in 
what they thought was a complete 


|in them. 


|}raft were missing. The _ sections 
would not fit. 
They conferred a moment, hit 


a big hand squeezing me and then 
hurling me down.” Hedges now 





noticed his steel-band wristwatch 
was gone—blown off by the ex- 
plosion. Both mien were shivering ; 
from. shock. | 

Hedges kept telling Pepponi and} 
himself, "We mustn't give up, we} 
mustn't give up.’ 

On into the night they kept 
hearing far off a kind of "out-of- 
the-world warbling. pitiable sound” | 
which they first thought might be 
the wind but which they soon de- 
cided was a human being. 

Some of the boards that had 
been the bottom of the rait were 
still hanging loosely to one section 
of it. Two of these they pried off 
with Pepponi’s knife. Using them 
for paddies, they tried going in 
the direction of the warbling. 


Somehow, though, the direction 
of the warbling kept seeming tuo 
change. At dawn a heavy rain 


poured down, chilling the men and 


| reducing visibility. When it cleared, 


upon the idea cf turning the semi- | 


circular pieces over and up. This 
gave the raft a high prow and very 
much the appearance of an old 
Viking ship. More important, it 
brought the sections together at 
both ends and thus made them 
lashable. The raft would not close 
in the center. But being together at 
the ends, perhaps it 
fast anyhow. 


they saw a speck on the water. 
Coming into sharper view after 
an hour's paddiing they could see 
a Negro lying with all but his head 
in water in a Navy cork and net 
type life raft, constructed in such 
a way that the net bottom stays 
slightly under water, receiving its 
support from small cork floats. 
His head resting against one of 
these floats, the man was lying 
there as if in all comfort, chanting 
a rich-voiced “Oh Lord, I'm in 
Your Care” 


Flashing Smile 


The man sat up in the net and 


gave a flashine-toothed "Hello, 
man, am I glad to see you!” Pep- 
poni recognizea Leroy Highe, of- 


ficer’s steward second class on the 


| Buck, 


would stay | 


"We didn’t do a hell of a good! 
job of lashing,” Pepponi said. "But | 
|almost been trapped by a sprung 


the raft looked like it might hold. 


And to us right then it looked as} 


beautiful as the U.S.S. Iowa.” 
They struggled aboard and sat on 
the curved sides gingerly. A high 
wave caught the raft for her first 
test. They held their breaths. The 
cone of the wave shattered against 
the little Viking. The craft came 
up high upon it, rode 
and descended. Triumphantly the 


the wave} 


lashing held. The two men exhaled | 


the biggest sigh of relief of their 
lives. 

All that miserable night on a 
choppy sea they clung to the raft, 
now straddling it, now sticking 
both feet between the two sections 
in the center. 

Hedges’ hand was beginning 
ache badly. Whenever 
his bruised side made him wince. 
Pepponi's eyes were almost swollen 
shut from oil and water and just 
about driving him mad. To bear 
the pain he would cup his hands 
tight behind the back of his head 
and grit his teeth. The back of his 
neck was swollen like a puffed-up 
sack from a blow received when 


to 


His net was lashed onto the raft 
in case more survivors should be 
sighted and Highe came aboard 
the Viking. Stories were exchanged 
again. Highe related how he had 


door in the after dressing-station, 
how he had escaped by wrenching 
the door open and then grabbing 
onto a mattress which had floated 
off the torpedoed destroyer. 

Presently he yawned, crawled 
over between his two new comrades 
to sitting position on one side of 
the raft, leaned the upper part of 
his body across the little gap of 
water, laid his head on the other 
side and promptly fell asleep. 

Up in the morning planes began 
coming over. Hedges, Pepponi and 
the awakened Highe started shout- 
ing. 

i don't 


know what we yelled, 


| Hedges said. "We just opened our 


he turned. | 


he had slipped on deck at his pow- | 


der loader battie station. The tor- 
pedoing had picked him wu» out 
of the water and shaken him “like 


eyes and made the loudest noises 
possible. Pepponi stood on the edge 
of the raft and began waving his 
arms. His eyes would stay open 
only when he held the lids with 
his hands. This he would do to 
spot the plane, then would drop 
his hands from his eyes and start 
yelling again. 

“I was afraid he would make 
the raft split standing up there 
but it held. He fell into the water 
several times but each time would 
climb back on. | 

“None of the planes saw us, ap- 


eee 








a” 
They wa 
parently. We could hear a motor 
first before we saw anything—the 
sky was cloudy. Then high up 
through two clouds we would see 
a plane. We kept waving and 
screaming and the plane kept right 
on going. Everything got more and 
more hopeless. 

"It got to where it made us sick 
just to see a plane go over,” Pep- 
poni said. 

Mid-morning they spotted a pack 
of cigarettes fleating on the water. 
They had no dry matches so they 
chewed the cigarettes, their only 
food of the 19 hours. 

At about 1000 a plane came out 
of the clouds directly toward them. 
If the men had shouted before, 
they almost yelled their lungs out 
now. Hedges began giving the 
fighter’s handshake, raising his 
arms high over his head and press- 
ing his hands together until his 
sprained wrist quivered ‘with pain. 

"Suddenly the plane swooped to 
about 50 feet over us and the back 
door opened,” Hedges related. "We 
could see a man standing in the 
door. He waved to us and we 
waved back. We almost cried for 


happiness.” 
ChucRled Highe: “That door 
opening like that was like the 


pearly gates swinging wide.” 

The plane turned up again and 
tailed away. Assuming help would 
be out soon, Hedges directed that 
all paddling cease, so that present 
position might be retained. Highe 
began to sing "We're Drifting Back 
to Dreamland.’ 


"We talked about everything,” 
Hedges said. "About home and 
sbout Burlington, N. J., where 


Perpponi lives. and Jackson, Tenn., 


where Highe lives, and about Cedar | 


Rapids, Iowa, where I live.” 
"We talked about the steaks they 
would give us when we were res- 
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and shouted 


cued,” Pepponi added. ‘Survivors 
aiways get steak first thing, we 
had heard. We were the happiest 
people anywhere. We taiked’ @& 
streak for two hours.” 

“As a coupie oi iours vegan to 
peter away,” said Hedges, "the 
| happiness and conversation drib- 
bled off. No one said what we were 
all thinking—that someone should 
have come to pick us up if any- 
thing was coming. When the hours 
kept on going by and nothing 
came, we stopped talking and were 
deep in ourselves again and if our 
|; eyes happened to catch each oth- 
}er’s we would iook away quickly.” 

When they had waited six hours 
and nothing had come, they de- 
cided to cast off the net they were 
| towing and siart paddling east- 
ward toward Italy. 

With what deubtless would have 
seemed futile slowness to anyone 
else but with each stroke taking 
them forward a few inches or so 
the three oil-soaked men headed 
the jagged prow of the fantastic 
little ship in the direction of land. 

At about 1930 they could hear a 
faint thrum of motors. The sound 
was from surface, not sky. They sat 


dead silent, tense and anxious. 
Suddenly they could see the sil- 
houette of a destroyer off their 
port bow. 


“Isn't that a ship?” yelled Pep- 
poni, jumping up and holding opea 
his eyes. 


“It ain't no minnow,” shirped 
Highe 
Moon Glow 

"The moon!" Hedges screamed 


“Paddle for the moon!” . 

Frantically ail three men began 
paddling to get the raft into the 
path of the moon to spotlight her 
| for the destroyer, 

"That tincan must have been do- 
ing 25 knots,” Pepponi said. "She 
Whizzed on past us a half mile 
|}away before we could reach the 
shaft of moonlight. That was our 
| worst moment. We were in for an- 
other night of it, we knew. And 
with my eyes hurting more and 
more from the effects of that fuel 


| oil and salt water I wasn't at all 
sure I could take another night 
out there.” 


A few minutes later the men saw 
three bright red flares burst into 
the sky They didn't know it then, 
but those flares were from a Very 
gun in a life raft carrying other 
Buck survivors. 

Presently the destroyer was back 
and at reduced speed. This time 
they got their Viking raft square 
onto the bright funneled stage cast 
by the moon and began desperately 
beating the water with their crude 
oars, hoping the ship would see the 
white splash. 

Pepponi stood up on the raft’s 
edge and waved wildly. He fell into 
the water and climbed back on. 
The destroyer heaved over toward 
them. 

A rope ladder was down. Highe, 
Pepponi and then Hedges started 
up. Hedges, exhausted, started 
tumbling back toward the sea and 
just in time was able to throw his 
arms through two loops of the ro 
and cling there. A member of 
ship’s company scurried down, se- 
cured a line to his body, He was 
hauled aboard. 

Hedges volunteered immediately 
to go to the bridge and direct her 
to an area where he thought might 
be other survivors of the sunken 
Buck. He received quick 
treatment and then guided the 
ship. More survivors were picked 
up. 
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U. S. Air Force Pounds Tunisia 
In Heaviest Raids of Campaign; 
8th Army Heading Toward Tripoli 
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Yanks, British 8th Army Meet; ALL SICILY FALLS TO ALLIES 


Allies Swing North After Rommel 
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Americans Capture Messina 








STH ARMY TAKES NAPLES 





The Story Behind The Headlines 


A year ago Adolf Hitler's Wehrmacht had never been 
decisively beaten. For 38 blood-stained months the le- 
gions of the Third Reich had swept on from viciory to 
victoy. Rruthless blitzkrieg had planted the swastika 
throughout most of prostrate Europe—irom Poland and 
the Baliic States, up to Denmark and Norway, across the 
Low Countries and France. down through the Balkans 
to Greece. Only at the English Channel and on the broad 
Russia. plains had the panzers been halted. Never had 
they been defeated. The Allied peoples were beginning 
to wcnder: Could the Germans be defeated? 

The world knows the answer now, It was written in 
fire and blood by the citizen-soldiers of the United States 
and Great Britain in the wild hills of Tunisia and Sicily, 
on the sandy beaches of the I:alian mainland. Backed by 
the sweat of factory workers on the home front, the 
warriors of Fightin’ Ike Eisenhower have proved that free 
men can fight ... and die ... and triumph. With their 
Russian allies, they have smashed forever Nazi hopes of 
victory. 


On the Road to Rome 

The unbroken series of Allied successes beginning with 
the Norih African landings marked the turning point of 
the war. In one year of battle, the Allies crushed the 
Germens in Africa, destroyed Axis naval superiority in 
the Mediterranean. sawed one leg off the German-Janp- 
anese-Italian tripod, and breached Hitler’s "unbreachable” 
Fortress Europe. At this moment they are planted firmly 
on the road to Rome... and Berlin. 

Last year at this time Marshal Erwip Rommel's Afrika 
Korns was still in Egypt. Behind him ley the Vichy-con- 
trolled lands of French North Africa, a huge eranary and 
supply base for the Axis. Across the Mediterrancan, the 
Luftwaffe took off in swarms from fields in Crete, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Italy and the Balkans to claw our shipping, 
which was also the prey of lurking Axis subs. Of tne 
last two Aliied toe-holds in the western Medciterrancan, 
Malta hune by a thread, while Gibral‘ar was menaced by 
the guns of a neutral but Axis-symnvathetic Synain, which 
held the key to the Atlantic approaches. The Italian navy, 
home-lovine thouch it was, remained a troublesome ques- 
tion mark. Allied sailors were forced to keep a watchful 
eye_cn the Vichy fleet tied up in French and African 
ports. Many fesred that an Axis pincers movement would 
operate from Eevrt and the Balkans against the vital oil 
lends of the Middle East. 


African Landings 

That was the pictvre when a troubled Allied world 
awoke cn Nov. 8, 1942. The morning svn shcme from 
brighter skies. Facer Allied armies after Caring and well 
coordinated jni‘ial landines poured through Morocco and 
Alveria into Tunisia. catchine the Desert Fox in an ever- 
tightening vise as the &th Army raced across Libya. In 
six months the end came, with the collapse so sudden 
and the number of prisoners so vast that Tunisia still 
remains one of the erea‘est defeats ever suffered by the 
Germans. As a humiliation, it was not even exceeded by 
the earlier Nazi debacle at Stelingrad. 

The triumph brought under United Nations control 


By Sgt. PAUL 8S. GREEN 
‘Stars and Stripes Siajjt Writer, 


all North Africa, except Spanish Morocco, all the way 
across to the neutral Turkish border. Gone was the Axis 
threat to the Suez Canal and the priceless oi] of the 
Middle East. Gone was the threat to the Western Hemi- 
sphere of Dakar, where France and Britain had engaged 


in frairicidal strife, where now the Allies were united 
again. 
From the American arsenal of Gemocracy, men and 


supplies were funneled into North Africa to turn it into 
a powerful base threatening the “solt 
Europe. While invasion plans were perfected, the Allied 
air aim reached out over the sea to launch a concen- 
trated assault on Pantelleria and the other stepping-stone 
islands. Theil collapse paved the way for further blows. 

In July the greatest amphibious operation in all his- 
tory brought to the shores of Sicily an Allied army 
under Lt. Gen. George S. Pation, Jr., and General Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery which swept over the island in a 
breathless 38 days. This brilliant thrust, besides giving the 
Allies valuable air bases and safeguarding our Mediter- 
ranean sea routes, for the first time brought ignonimous 
defeat to the enemy on his home grounds. Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels had brayed that the Wehr- 
macht was impregnable in Sicily. The victory put the 
Allies on the threshold of the continent, with Reegio and 
Italy a scant three miles across the Messina Straits. 


Salerno Beachhead 


A month later the might of Cemocracyv struck the 
Axis a still heavier blow. Following a preiiminary 8th 
Army drive up through Calabria, an amphibious Allied 
force under Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark stormed ashore and 
pierced the Fortress Europe at Salerno. The landines 
paved the way for the 8th Army occunation of Taranto 
and Brindisi, naval bases in the Italian beot captured 
virtually undamaged. Frem here on the Germrn stood 
alone: no longer could he call on the Italian to run inter- 
ference for him, for Italy had signed an srmistice which 
took her out of the war as a Nazi ally. Then she re-en- 
tered the battie as an Allied co-bellicerent. The Salerno 
bridgehcad was steadily widened es the Wehrmacht fell 
farther and farther back into the towering heights of 
central Italv, leaving a scorched and terrorized Naples to 
crown the record of Nazi infamy. 

The capture of Naples gave the Allies one of the finest 
ports of Furope. When the debris is cleared away, it will 
make a first-class base to supply the armies advancing 
through Italy. More than that, as the greatest city so far 
liberated by the Allies, Naples is a symbol of things to 
come, 

Sardinia and Corsica. invaluable as bases, fell to the 
United Nations with little trouble. The aroused Italian 
military threw their erstwhile partners out of Sardinia, 
while crack French troops brought Corsica back into the 
fold. Napoleon’s birthplace is only 100 miles from France 
itself, and outflanks the Germans in Rome. 

Thus the record of the land eains of a year. Yet prob- 
ably the most remerkable feature of the three campaigns 
was the coordination of land, sea and air forces, Never 





underbelly” of. 


before has history seen such brilliant teamwork among 
the three services. The foremost reason for this coordina- 
tion was the placing of responsibility in the hands of a 
supreme commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower. On 
his shoukiers has fallen the heavy task of combining into 
one smocth-running machine the talens of six distinct 
organizations: the army, navy and air forces of the United 
States and the army, navy and air forces of Great Britain. 
His success has been demecnstrated not only by joint mili- 
tary victories but by the efficient day-to-day functioning 
of ihe combined Allied staffs under his command. 


Allied Force 


Cooperation among the three services has increased in 
efficiency throughout the campaigns. Warships accom- 
panied ground troops around the island of Sicily te shat- 
ter enemy positions within range of their big guns. They 
are now using the same tactics in Italy. The Allied navy 
has vir.vually cleared enemy surface craft from the Medi- 
terranean, an indication of the change in the balance of 
sea power. The Italian fleet, safe in Allied ports wil] free 
warships for use in other theaters. Although a large part 
of the French navy was either scuttled or taken over by 
the Germans, a number of French ships are now with the 
Allied forces. 

The tide of air power has turned as completely. In the 
early days of Tunisia, MI-109s proved formidable op- 
ponents for our fighters, while JU-88s frequently bombed 
Allied ports. Since last spring, the sky belongs increas- 
ingly to the Allies. Not often does the Luftwaffe dare 
take to the air in strength. 

Tactical fighters and bombers supporting the ground 
troops gave a svectacular display of coordination during 
the Salerno landings, where they did much to keep our 
forces on the- beaches, They continue to fly in closest 
harmony with ground operaticns, Dive-bombers harass 
the Wehrmacht hour after hour, a welcome change from 
January and February when Stukas over Tunisia made life 
miserable for our troops. 


Blitz for Germany 


Strategic enemy targets are blasted day after day not 
only from African airfields, but more and more from bases 
in Italy. Allied planes from the Foggia network can reach 
the elusive Nazi in eastern Europe where he is out of 
range of bombers froin Britain. Not only can Italian- 
based aircraft alternate with English planes or participate 
in shuttle-bombing, but Allied air crews in Italy can take 
advantage of more favorable weather all year ‘round for 
a ceaseless air blitz on Germany. 

The political repercussions of the past year have been 
just as striking. The conquest of North Africa provided 
a rallying point for all French forces opposed to Virh» 
who have joined with the United Nations. French soldiers 
in Africa—fiercely eager to meet the Nazi on equal terms— 
were trained in the use of the finest Allied war equip- 
ment, and now stand ready to aid in the liberation of 
their homeland. The dress rehearsal they presented in 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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guidebooks were passed around, he 
knew it was Sicily, the beachhead 
to Europe. For the first few days 


EY OF A GI JOE 


It was hard work, but educating, 








it was a might thin beachhead, 
e but he held it. A few days later 
between those ocean cruises he saw Licata, his first Italian 

town. 
Licata was small, Licata was 
By T-Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN ee, oe he = welcome to it. 
- ° The Sicilians brought him wine, 
(Stars and Stripes Staff Writer) melons, grapes and bread. It was 
ameanrese antes not until later that he realized 
| of its own accord. There was al-|along its narrow gauge tracks, not/that the Sicilians didn't have 
ways an Arab beside him, beating| seeming to care very much about| much bread for themselves. And 
him with a stick. He decided to/its destination or time of arrival.| py that time they were already 
|reserve judgment on Arabs. |Between the long stretches of | asking him for “cigarettes and 
sandy waste were cornfields and/caramelli, were asking him to solve 


His company stayed outside of 


Oran for a month, pitching their | V!¢yards, still in a scrubby con-/ all their problems. 

puptents in a field. During a ag Big sos Mp During the drive north to Pa- 
month, he learned a great deal coal caer thee ts yo eens. |lermo and east to Messina, he saw 
about fields and about puptents. an ae a ge ni oy prabs | Sicily. In each town it was the 
The rains came and the field | © One ¢ OSS VINAECS, Tne “!same: a few of the hardier citi- 


would all rush to the gate, holding | 
up eggs, tangerines and sheepskins. | 
Occasionally he saw a well-dressed | 
Arab, wearing clean white gar- 
ments and a white beard, who ap-| 
peared to look down his nose at} 
the salesmanship of the younger 
genera‘ion as well as the speed of 
the train, which the gentleman 
seemed to consider reckless. 


Tunisian Visit 
After the train ride, he saw Tu- 


zens came to the outskirts to wel- 
come him even before the Germans 
had pulled out; when the Germans 
were gone, the streets overflowed 
with Sicilians, who shook his hand 
fiercely, asked him if he was a 
resident of Brooklyn, and showered 
him with tribute: white flags and 
| Sicilians hung from the windows 
|of the two-story houses in the 
| narrow streets; in the mountain 
caves above the towns, where many 
Sicilians had gone with their 


turned to mud and it was always 
a source of pride to him that he 
| was able to get out of his puptent 
for reveille without sliding back 
into it. It had been his previous 
impression that Africa was all 
desert. His month in the field 
changed this impression. 


In Oran he met his first French 
girl, who couldn't speak English, 
but that didn't matter much be- 
cause her little brother, who wore 


thick shell glasses, could speak) nisia, from the sights of his M-1/))cicig possessions to wait out 

English and curiously managed to rifle. He fought in the ridges of th - hell ee 4 — bi My ane 
: s s 28 ; >» ¢ £ 

be on hand interpreting for him! northern Tunisia, where t h e/| 7 Shetiing ana bombing, pe 


|had returned and the cave-dwell- 
|ers came back to the city streets 
{to join in the cheering; the Duce 


Americans, who had almost reach- 
ed Tunis and Bizerta in the earl 


every time he saw her. He would 
say, "Baby, you're solid, you're A-1 


you're out of the world.” After, weeks of the campaign, maintain- st toon 
her little brother got through|ed constant pressure on the Ger-|S!8MS on the walls of buildings, 
translating and he noticed the} mans and learned to use their) Using the people to believe, obey 
strange look in her eye, he de- ariillery. He fought at Kasserine|®%4 Tight, were not scrubbed out 
cided to reserve judgment on/Pass when the Germans broke! Util later, evidently because no 
| French girls. through the thin American lines|%€ thought them very important 
os P - and he fought at Kasserine when at the time. 

La Lumiere | the line formed again and the air) ,, ° 

‘ ‘ ‘ | force sent in everything but the} Caro Mio 

And in Oran he saw his first! feld range to pound the Germans. | LS 
air raid and his first French movie; fe fought at El Guettar when| He -met his first Sicilian girl, 
;on the same night. The French| the 19th German panzers tried to who couldn't speak English. She 


For two weeks the company waited in southern 
England. Something was getting ready to happen, but 
he didn’t know when, or where, or what it was. During 
those two weeks the company was on the alert, and 
most of its activity centered in the supply room. On 
the basis of equipment issued, it was reliably reported 
on Monday that the company was going to France, on 
Tuesday to Alaska, on Thursday to Norway and on 
Saturday to Hoboken. 


Getting ready to leave England, he thought about 
‘ England: Beer never cold enough for American taste; 
| the train ride from Glasgow south with the kids run- 
‘bs ning along by the tracks and their parents coming out 
| of their houses to wave their hands and make the V 
, Sign; they were glad to see you. 
3} you to see them; the NAAFI,|into the house and refilled it. He 
where you drank tea and ate cake;| decided to reserve judgment on 
the ex-mayor of Salisbury, who| French wine. 
once went to New York and met a 
~Jimmy Walker; fish and chips: : i, om Smt French JES he 
“The night he didn't +, a, | earned were "bon jour,” "Vive les| 
he g ne didn't expect it, it) Americans” and "Defense d'Affich- 
Fg sa i packed Boar Al ex." which was..painted on walls 
,, Das as nda fell In and sides. of ildings. zur 
_{n the company square, Roll call ae Se nen. an: Reunee 


: ; ) it mean something like “Defend 
_ and a truck ride to the train and| Us from the Fascists,” until some- 
a train ride all night and then,! one explained that it was merely | 
ext day, up the gangplank with "Post No Bills.” : 
the A bag dragging behind, braged é F 

on the shoulder or pushed along| ‘The first night’s bivouac was in 








in front, depending on whether) 2 grain warehouse not far from 
you cared if the bottom broke| the harbor. After eating his cold 
open. |C rations and curling up in his 

| blankets on the cement floor, he 
‘Crap Games | slept uncomfortably until 5 o'clock | 


| when he was aroused by a-shout-| 


It was a long boat ride, e-|. : 
S ‘ he F ing and tumult in the courtyard. | 


members. Chow was twice a day)... - 

and between chow he relaxed on! Bring your helmet,” someone hol- | 
deck, watching the waves and the 
sea gulls riding the air currents. 
The crap games went on. He tried 
several methods. He tried the visi- 
tor technique, of dropping in on 
one game for ten minutes, then 
going to another. He tried the 
only-so-much technique, of putting 
a certain amount aside, going into 
the first game he tripped over and 
coming out when the amount was 
gone. He tried the shoot-the-works | 
technique. Then he went back to 
watching the sea gulls. | 


One week out he still didn’t | 


lered. He hurried out with his hel- | 
met, wondering if the Luftwaffe} 
might be upstairs. Instead, one of | 
the Bys had discovered a tremen- | 
dou# cask of wine in the court- 
yard. This particular cask had a 
loose cork and wine wasn’t at all| 
bad when you drank it from a steel | . 
helmet. 





Oran, the first time he saw it,| 
was in the tangerine season. On|} 
every 
were selling tangerines, five for a 
know where he was going and/franc. Others were selling large 
then they handed out the Blue! oranges, three for five francs. The 
Books and he knew it was Africa.| Arabs seemed perfectly happy to 
They also told him what to expect|accept American dollars, called 
when he got there: Arabs, French! him Johnny and said they would 
language and wine. He'd never|be pleased to accept 
seen an Arab, couldn’t speak/ cigarettes, chewing gum 
French and as for the wine .|Other Arabs were 
He settled back and watched the} shines for 
sea gulls some more. all 

When his convoy stopped in} 
Oran harbor, the landing of Ameri- | one else shine your shoes, even if | 
can troops on the beaches of Mor-| what they called "American polish” | 
occo and Algeria had been accom-j| was apparently a mixture of cheese | 3 
plished and it was a success. In| and red wine. 
the march from the harbor through! neither selling shoe shines nor | 
the town of Roseville, the French| tangerines and oranges were o—) 


selling’ shoe 


families came out of their houses|ing uphill short, unhappy burros, 


to greet the troops. A French|loaded down with much more 
woman bustled up with a _ bottle|equipment than he could stuff into 
of wine whenever the troops}a full field pack. He never saw a 


Stopped near her house. When the 
bottle was empty, she went back 


burro being driven downhill and 
he never saw one walking along 








|} didn’t have Oran in mind in the 


‘Five For A Franc ' 


corner Arabs with atk 


American | 3 
and gandy. | § 


practically nothing atly 


It was a pleasure to have some-|§ 


Arabs who were! § 


had flashing eyes, dark complexion 
and also a brother. Her brother, 
who had lived in Brooklyn, prompt- 
ly volunteered to act as transla- 
tor. "You're on the beam,” he said 


movie didn’t take long. After sit-|reak through in April, and he 
ting through ten minutes of it, in| held his ground. He met the Brit- 
which he became so rattled by the ish gth Army on the road between 
French language that he had the| Gafsa and Gabes, said, "Heilo, you| 
villian and the hero hopelessly pjoody limey,” and shook hands. | 


confused and thought the butler’s|~pen he and the 8th Army headed| to the brother. "You're on the 
daughter was the queen of Eng- north and Col. Gen. Jurgin von| beam, he says,” the brother told 
land, he walked out of the theater!) arnim and his forces headed north| his sister. “Caro mio,” said the 
into the air raid. There he saw) a+ a little faster pace. On the Sister. 

the French air raid warden, whO| same day the British drove into| In the big Sicilian towns, he 
was shouting at the excited towns- Tunis, he arrived in Bizerta. A/ almost always found a Via Roma, 


people, "Vite a l'abri,” and shout~ | fey weeks later the campaign was|a Road to Rome. When the Sicil- 


ing up at the fifth floor | of an over in Cape Bon, and he helped ian campaign was over, he waited 
apartment house, “La lumiere, la t9 build a guardhouse for a few|/ awhile and then he set out on 
lumiere!” Nobody paid much at-| hundred thousand Axis prisoners.| this road, beginning at the beach 
tention and the air raid warden at Salerno. It was rough on the 


Sea Bathing 
After Tunisia, he 
He bathed in the 
which was a good bit better than 
trying to crawl inside a helmet 
with a bar of soap and call it 
bathtub. He rested up and then 
he went back into training. And 
he waited. Something was going to, 
happen again. France this time, 
Italy this time, nobody knew, but 
something was going to happen. 
One day he climbed aboard a 
Landing Craft, Invasion, and 
promptly climbed off. He tried it 
again, just for size. And then 


seemed pleased to stop and talk to 
him while the ack-ack tracers and 
spotlights searched for the Jerry 
planes overhead. It was a fine air 
raid. The sky looked like a Christ-! 
mas tree and Jerry either decided 
to change his mind, or else he 


early days at the beach. Although 
the Italians had dropped out of 
the Axis and were ready to wel- 
come him as a long lost brother, 
the Germans had a sOmewhat dif- 
ferent idea. He changed this idea 
for them, held the beach, moved 
up to the road and started north. 
He arrived in Naples, where all 
the welcomes he had received be- 
fore were multiplied a thousand- 
fold. He went through Naples, 
hailed as a liberator, and the 
people of Naples cried when they 
saw him and pointed north toward 
'the Eternal City. He stopped, at 
; the side of the road to Rome to 
open a can of C rations and then 
| he continued on his way. 


waited again 
Mediterranean, 


t 


first place. 


When he left Oran, the price of 
tangerines had gone up to three 
for five frances, oranges were five 
francs each and a shoe shine boy 
demanded the words "Allez” or 
“Emshay” if you didn’t want a 
shine and five, francs if you did.) 
He was glag when it came time)once again, he climbed aboard. He 
to get going. He traveled east by!could carry his barracks bag on 
troop train, which moved slowly'his shoulder this time. When the 


After The Fighting 
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The Cows Return To Hill 609 
—Photo by Army Pictorial Service 
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MAP NO. 1—NOV. 8, 1942--The Allied landings in North Africa—with the three was Axis-dominated almost from its narrow western entrance all the way to Egypt's 
seaport cities of Casablanca, Oran and Algiers as the mary objectives—opened El Alamein. Of the Mediterranean’s many islands only Malta and Cyprus were Al- 
a climactic and never-to-he-forgotten chapter in the war. When the first Allied troops lied. The usefulness of Britain’s cast-west lifeline, the Suez Canal, was largely nulli- 
set foot on French North Africa, most of the vital Mediterranean world was Axis- fied. Gigantic Nazi pincers, working from Egypt’s deserts and the Balka 
dominated or Axis-threatened. The northern shores, save for Gibraltar, were held by threatened the oil fields of the Middle East. This picture the Allied landings wou 
non-helligerents or by Axis and Axis-dominated governments. The southern coast drastically change. 








MAP NO. 4—MAY 12, 1943—The Axis was driven out of all North 
Africa. Left behind were 224,000 prisoners, 57,000 dead. The Allied 
air arm, beginning to look northward, was methodically striking at 
Italian-held islands off the North African coast. The finale of the 
unisian campaign had begun on-March 17 when the U.S. II Corps, 
under a new commander, Lt. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr. had re- 
taken Gafsa, split east toward Malkmnassy and south through E!) Guettar 
toward Gabes. On“March 20-21 the 8th Army launched a full assault 
on the Mareth Line. On April 7 British and U.S. troops met on the 

fsa-Gabes road, and exactly one month latcr, on May 7, Bizerta 
and Tunis fell simultaneously as the trap was sprung on the Germans 
in the northeast corner of Tenisia. At Enfidaville, on May 12, the 
last German resistance collapsed. 
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MAP NO. 2—DEC. 15, 1942—Algeria and French Morocco were restored to the Allies under the lead- ‘5 = SBEITLA 
ership of General Dwight D. Silabowen, However, the overland push of the British Army and Amer- D {  @KASSERINE 
ican combat teams to seize Tunis and Bizerta before the Axis could land new strength» had failed. f *FERIANA 
For a time reconnaissance units had been within ten miles of Tunis, but the Allies were now ba ‘ —, 


at Medjez-el-Bab and the Germans outnumbered them in this sector three-to-one. Winter rains were 
falling, yt the scanty American armor was bogged. Farther south scattered U.S. combat teams held 
Gafsa, Feriana, Tebessa and Sbeitla. The French held the center of the line, with the Ousseltia Valley 
as their anchor. The 8th Army, sweeping westward from El Alamein, had captured _Halfaya Pass 
(Nov. 11), Tobruk (Nov. 13) and Benghazi (Nov. 20) and was surrounding El Agheila. The distance between 
British forces in Libya and Allied forces in Tunisia was some 600 miles—just half the gap separating 


them on Nov. 8 
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MAP NO. 3—FEB. 22, 1943---All Libya was in British hands and the 
8th Army was pounding at Tunisia’s Mareth Line. A month earlier, on 
Jan. 26 the world had learned of the Casablanca Conference between 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill and the formulation 
of the "Unconditional Surrender” policy. In February Marshal Rommel 
had slashed out violently against the Allies. On Feb. 14 his 2ist 
Panzer division had crashed through Faid Pass while the 10th Panzer 
“ at rolled westward from Maknassy to Gafsa. Within five days this twin 

AXIS AND AKIS : M force had advanced more than 50 miles, cutting through extended U.S. 
DOMINATED TERRITOR : lines, compelling the French in the north to fall back to protect the 
AALIED TERRITORY American flank. But reinforcements came from the British in the 
-— N LL north, and on Feb. 22 Rommiel’s qpenetane were stopped near Tebessa. 
ost For Germans, hard hit on the and pounded by the Al- 
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A Year's Campaign Re cord In Maps 
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MAP NO. S—AUG. 17, 1943— 
The Allied invasion of Sicily, the 
first wedge into the walls of Adolf 
Hitler’s Fortress Europe, ended 


the capture of Messina. Allied air. | 4/4°°/O§ 
power had reduced the Italian Saat 
islands of Pantelleria, Lampedusa 
and Linosa before ground troops 
swept onto Sicilian beaches on July 
10. The first half of the campaign 
\of Sicily brought the Allies Ragusa : 
(July 13); Augusta (July 14); FR. 
Agrigento (Julv 17); Caltanissetta : 
(July 18) and Enna (July 20). Pe 
day before Enna’s fall the Alli 

air arm, eyes always turned north- 
ward, bomhed Rome for the first 
time in history. Within two weeks 
the Allies overwhelmed half the 
island—they took Palermo on July ‘ 
23 and Trapani two days later— 
but the latter part of the campai 
fought over movuntainous terrain, 
went slower. San Stefano was oc- 
cupied on July 31, Troina a week 
later and San Fratello on Aug. & 
‘After a three-week siege Catania 
collapsed on Aug. 5 and on Aug. 
17 Yanks and Tommiecs together 
entered Randazzo, last Nazi de- 
fense pivot point. On July 25, 
while the battle for Sicily raged, 
Benito Massolini became the first 
Axis dictater to fall from power. 
He was succeeded by Marshal 
Pietro ~ a premier 
by King le. Fas- 
cism in pi began to crumble. 
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MAP NO. 6—Oct. 13, riggs Aion took the road to Rome. 
The Sth Army, led by Lt. Gen. W. Clark, was across the 
Volturno, first of the natural a guarding the southern ap- 
proaches to Italy’s capital. On the Adriatic the British 8th, which 
in the past year had marched 2,500 miles under Gen. Sir Berna 

L. Montgomery, was be Termoli. The first landings on the con- 
tinent proper came 3 when the British crossed Messina 
Straits to land on Calabria, Italy's toe. Five days after the British 
attack the world learned of Italy’s surrender. Next morning—Sept. 9— 
Allied naval craft landed British and U.S. troops on the Salerno 
beaches. On Sept. 10 the British | landed another force at Italy's 
naval base at Taranto and, in accordance with Allied armistice 
terms, the bulk of the Italian fleet sailed into Malta. Other vic- 
tories followed—two Italian divisions forced the Germans to evacu- 
ate Sardinia and the pene landed on Corsica on Sept. 21, silen- 
cing all resistance - Oct. 5. On Sept. 27 the great Foggia system 








of airfields fell and By By “1 was coptaped the greatest city the 
og have -f- A 4 On Oct. 13 the government of Mar. 
sha! sdogtic was recognized as a ” oie igerent. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 


IN A BIG GERMAN PUSH 
through Kasserine Pass, the Ger- 
mans were so confident of taking 
Tebessa that they sent several 
scout cars full of flashi'y dressed 
Afrika Korps MPs to direct traffic 
there. The Afrika Korps boys 
were highly indigna when some 
American MPs stoppe 
the road and brought them to a 
POW camp, carefully explaining 
to them that they really didn’t 
need any Nazi assistance. 
eee 

BIGGEST LUXURY of frontline 
living is a hot shower. Six soldiers 
were enjoying one in a homemad? 
unit rieht off the side of the road 
when nurses from a nearby eva*u- 
ation hospital tramped by. The 
soldiers were so surprised at sceinz 
American women that they just 
stood out near the roa” and waved 
and yelled and whistled, complete- 
ly forgetting that they were star's 
naked. The nurses just smiled, 
waved back, kept walking. 

>» © @ 

MANY FRONTLINE chaplains 
have distinguished themselves un- 
der fire. In fact. sometimes it has 
been hard to tell a chaplain fron 
a regular infantryman, Chap ain 
William E. King, for examne, 
brought back many a wounded 
‘man under fire. The chaplain was 
setting a scldier’s broken lez near 
a well when a shell came by avd 


them along , 


see the sky from either side. It 
jhappened every day, 
along the front, that a _ pilot | that they turn back wien tue ca.- 
brought back planes so ripped and tain answered, "Sergeant, you don't 
mashed that nobod: cou'd under- | want to turn back... you and me 
stand how they were able to stay | have been through thick and thin 
jin the air, much less land, | together.” "Yes sir,” said E.:erzene, 
| Twenty-two year old Capt. Fred| "but when things get this thick, 
W. Dailas, from Houston, Texas! you and me better s‘art thinning 
|/brought back one of those. Waen | cut.” 
|he crashlanded Ims Flying Fort eee 
|on the side of a mountain, Dal'as| IT WAS IN THE GAFSA SHOW. 
|had several MEs on his tail trying |The Germans had. kicked us out 
for the kill, shel'holes in every|once and we came*‘back several 
part of his plane, five of his crew | weeks later to relake the town. 
wounded and two machine gun/In the crowd welcoming us back 
slugs in his own body. 
. . oe 

SOMETHING FOR RIPLEY was 
the story of the German tankman 
who was steering his Mark IV 
ento a machine gun nect when aj 4 
she'l smacked his tank square‘y. | 
The Nazi managed to get out of | 
his tank, slightly wounded, and | 
crawled over to the American 
jmachine gun nest. Some of the 
boys wanted to finish him off but 
ithe machine eunner \oted agains! | 
it. Shortly afterwards a German | 
C8 shell hit near the ¢un vosition, | 
wounding the grnrer. When he, 
ewoke in the field hosnital several 
hours later, the gunner Cciscovercd 
the German tankman several beds | 
away, in the same ward. 

eee 





who 
| TOO LITTLE HAS BEEN SAID | spotted three long-lost Amer'ca 
gbout the truckers who drove gas soldier friends. The girls grabbed 


were three French girls 
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somewhere | zene made the practical susgeolion | 


'| AT THESE EVACUATION HOS- 
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. And Other Stories 
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directly in front of them. Exer-|- A TOUGH, OLD SERGEANT patients, medics and ambulance 


who had just been transferred to/| drivers. 


a different unit took a look at his ees 
new company commander and al-| ONE OF THE MOST touching 
most had a hemmorrhage. The/stories of the war was the story 
sergeant’s new CO was one of the|of Duckworth. Duckworth was a 
rookies whom the old sergeant had; ccckcr spaniel with floppy ears 
frequently bawled out back in the | who belof%ed to two Spitfire 
S.ates. Commenied the sergeant: pilots. Every day he would patient- 
"I'd been in the Army more than/|ly wait near the runway area un- 
29 years, but then I suddenly|til his two bosses would return 
wished I was in the Navy.” from their daily missions and then 
© 9 |he would bark his 201 head off 
SOME ARMY VEHICLES that and jump all over them just to 
seemed almost to be part of the|show them how much he loved 
Navy were the two-and-a-hailf-ion|:hem. One day one of his bosses 
;emphibious “ducks,” which made) didn’t come back. His other one, 
{their first big splash during the|2nd Lt. Harold Taff, Otto, Ind, 
Sicilian invasion. Sgt. Ralph Tram- | explained to Duckworth that from 
bley, Milwaukee, told of the first|then on there would only be one 
time he and Pvt. R. F. Shannon,| plane to wait for. 
Franklin, Ohio, drove their “duck”; Meanwhile the parents of the 
ashore. They drove the "duck”| dead pilot wrote a letter to Gen- 
right in front of a poorly camou- |eral EFizenhower requesting that he 





flaged Italian pillbox and the twO|cend them Duckworth, the dog 
surprised Yanks opened fire. Only! whom their son loved’ so much. 
minu'es later, almost a hundred the general signed the papers 
Italians came out from the vicin-| and Duckworth was taken from 
ity of the pilibox with their hands Taff and put ona plane, New 
up. They had never seen a "duck” | york-bound 

before and they thought it was a| pyt comehow Lt. Gen. Carl 


armored amphibious syaatz, NAAF Commander, heard 
}the full story and passed it on to 
|General Eisenhower, who immedi- 
j}ately countermanded his order 
r= TAUS, the wounded soldiers not | and had the doz sent back to Taff. 
only got the finest treatment but/In a letter to the dead pilot’s pare 
they also got good tasty chow,/ents General Eisenhower explain- 
plenty of magazines to read, and ¢qd: 

in one particular hospital they | "Lt. Taff lost his best friend 
even got music. The musician was| when your son’s plane crashed. 
Pvt. John Morton, former assist-| Duckworth was*owned by both of 
ant organist at~St. Bartholomew’s|them. I am sure you will agree 


po-verfully 
tank. 
eee 


blew up the well. The chaplain sng ammo and troops back and |them, hugzed them, kissed them 
finished setting the broken 1°2./forth from the front lines, day/and said, "We thought you were 
; Chaplain ane was a gunners /and night. often eetting no sleen|dead .°. . we put flowers on some 
mate in the last war. at all for several days. In one! American raves.” Then the girls 
e S19 |Negro. trucking unit, Capt. George |led the Yanks to three large 

A FAMOUS WAR PICTURE |Godwin Jr., Jacksonville. Fla.. was | lumpy mounds of earth which 


showed a Flying Fortress in the |riding with Set. Exerzene Dotson. 
air with its tail practically cut i» | Augusta, Ga., when some Jerry 
:,.Lwo, so much so that you coud 88s started plastering 


|; were indeed covered with flowers. 


But the sma'tl white sizn over 


the road ‘each mound said, "Latrine closed.” 


Church on Park Avenue in New 
York City. At the hospital he was 
a chaplain’s assistant and every 


with me that Lt. Taff should keep 
Duckworth.” al 
So as far as is known, Duck- 


day he went: through the wards| worth is still at his old, stand 
playing an all-request program. He | waiting for his bosg to come home. 
‘even organized a hot jive band of! —S-Sgt. RALPH G. MARTIN 





A Year At War With..... THE PUPTENT POETS 





WHEN DUTY CALLED 


We've laid aside our peaceful tasks, 
We've packed our kits and gone to war. 
We loved those things we left behind, 
But loved our’ country even more. 
And though we lie in some strange land, 
Forgctten perhaps, by all but God, 
We rest in peace because we know 
Transgressors’ heels shall never grind 
Our country’s flag’'into the dust. 
We know, because we made it so. 
The lad whose hands have milked the cow, 
Whose hands have guided straight the plow; 
He did not shirk his country's call, 
But pladly gave ‘his life, his all. 
We loved the murmur of the brook 
That flows between the mountain slopes; 
The golden mcon that softly smiled 
As if he shared our secret hopes. 
We loved the whisper ‘of the rain 
Upon the roof iops overhead; 
The gleam of. sun upon the snow 
We sacrificed these things we loved 
To keep our flag forever free. 
We know, because. we made it so. 
The lad whese ,hands made tools of steel 
Whose hands .have held the big truck’s wheel; 
He did not shirk his country's call, 
But gladly gave. his life, his all. 
—An American Sergeant 
The above poem by an American sergeant was found in his per- 
sonal effects nnd forwarded to The Stars and Stripes by his com- 
manding officer. A waist gunner: with a Flyine Fortress crew. the 
sergeant was killed April 17 while participating in a bombing raid 
of the NAAF. 





BUT FOREVER 


Across the perilous seas you sent 
your sons to us, 
America, to harbor as our welcome 
guests and allies 
Until our comradeship in arms was 
sealed in b'ood 
eneath the sun of Africa. 


From Washington, Iowa, Virginia | 
and Maine, 








| LETTER TO AMERICA 


| We are waiting the leng days to D-day, the last hours to H-hour, 
the minutes before zero, counting the time, m 


We are waiting in canvas tents above the beaches, 

The beaches we took in November as a_ beginning to these days, 
The beaches we took in the march to the east, 

The beaches we took in the last weeks at Cape Bon. 


The Great Lakes and savannahs,; And rcw we are waiing and looking across the sea and running 


from township, plain and a | the 


They came with sons of Texas, 
singine, as they left 


Their limitless horizons. 


And some will stand beneath the 
pines of Oregon again 

Or watch the waters of Missouri 
Swiitly flow. .°. 


Put still forever some of your sons | 


will lie, America, 

Besides the sous of Britain. 

On sea and land and in the cloud 
strewn air cur lives 

Are intertwined, not to be separate 
again 

Till all the evil lusts of tyranny 
have been redeemed 

By toll of human lives. 

So we, who may not die for Free- 
dom, must endure 

And give, ignoring cost or gain 
and match the courage 

Of our dead with sacrifice! Broth- 
ers in war—friends in ,»eace— 

America and Britain... 

—From a Lady in London 


ramrod through our M-ls and counting our rifle Clips 

and watching the flick of sun on our bayonets, 

| We are well, America, and we are ready. 

| We are waiting for the signal. 

In November we came to a continent with a Blue Book 

Telling us what to do, what to say, hew to say it, 

| But when we hit the beaches we forgot the Blue Book and we 

did it our own way, said it our own way and in our own voice, 

| And the people were giad to see us and we made ourselves at home 

We came here with weapons that did not weigh us down but made 
us s.ronger: 

With the howitzer of the Maine farm on our backs, the good soil, 

and the’corn stalks and the cool rains, ; 

With the mortar of the Shenandoah Valiey, and HE shells of red 
oak, white pine, and blue rivers, : 

We carried hand grenades of Scranton coal and Alabama cotton 
bolls 

And battering rams of Oregon sequoia. 

Thinking of home while we fought in the wadis and djebels of 
Tunisia, new thoughts came to us and we remember them: 
|The world must build a new house, Amevica, a house big enough 

| for all the peoples to live in 

(For we cn the beaches of Airica are waiting now to splinter the 
old heuse, crash in its weak rafters, rip up its rotten floor- 
boards, open it up to the sky.) 

There will be many residents in the new house, America: the Brit- 








POTENT ABDULLAH EL GUETTAR pate 
ppt age —_ pBse a gy wna we meet again at El Guet- COMING CLEAN 


Stood the home of old Abdullah 

Potent ruler of the desert: 

From the goat he made him wal- 
Iets, 

From the tin he made him brace- 
lets, 

From the camel made he purses, 

Sold them to the tough invaders... 

rom the men 

bon-bon 

And the chocolat, and the chew- 
goom, 

Bummed them with a sad expres- 
sion 

With the tongue in 
bummed them 


cheek he 


Took them to the wife and children 


To the tent, complete with Arabs 
To the home of old Abdullah 
Potent ruler of the desert. 

—Lt. M..E. Mercer 


ODE OF LAMENT 

God gave the pig 

A mighty snout 

With which to dig 

And root about. 

And claws like iron 

He gave the mole 

With which to burrow 

And dig his hole. 

But God forgot 

In the human riggin’, 

To provide a tool 

For foxhoie diggin’. 
—Ranger Randolph Jeck 





he bummed the | 





From Thala where we sent you 
reeling back; 

Now once again you'll 

furious might 

And shrink before the steel of our 
attack. 

Por wrongs still 
rights denied 

A bloody reckoning be yours to 
know: 

You'll curse the dawn and dread 
the darkening night, 


The Army will not make you rich— 

So runs the song with bligie. 

Yet in Algiers I saved my pay 

By being very frugal. 

"Why didst not bring that dough 
to: me?” 

My wife will ask suspiciously, 

With raised eyebrow and lurking 
thought 

I spent my money viciously. 

"I was not gay,’ I'll say. "nor could 

I buy you gems and scaraps. 


feel our 


unavenged and 








ish who fight with endless 


with 
bring their land to life; 
get the fighting chanee; 
losing fight, 
A house so great will 
foundations we remember in 


lent trees to 


streams to make the mix; 


overseeing sun. 


fight with the strength of generations: 
iron faith in their vast 
the conquered peoples of 
states, saddled with Quislings, 
and the people of the Axis, of the 
who must be brought once more 
need firm foundations, 


determination; the Chinese who 
the Russians who fight 
the French who fight to 
the slave 
waiting now to 


land; 
betravers, spies, 


into the house 


America, and the 


your hills and valleys: the con- 


creie of the structure needs firm lumber from your tall, benevo- 
make the form; 
granite from your deepest - quarries 
for toughness and strength; and hardening by your warm and 


water from cool and tolerant 


It is time to begin these foundations now, time to draw. up the blue 





Oh, Jurgen J. von Arnim wore an armor-plated monocle, 

‘But he couldn't see behind him-—now, wasn't that ironocle? 

ije fought a rear guard action and he did it very bitterly, 

With booby-traps and t "ermines and gailant sons of Iterly. 

“But tell us why?” the Eyeties cry. 

“gnis fightin’ don’t enrapture us 

"Advance! and show the fiendish foe 

"We care not if they capture us!” 

“They hit us when our Panzer down, but listen!” Jurgen pouted: 

"If we go back I get the sack, so let us not be routed. 

"We gotta face the ghoulish foe, no matter how they pommel, 

"To cover the withdrawal of the dauntless Erwin Rommel.” 

‘The Fox has run to cover, so just come along,” said Ike, 

“And we'll feed you compo rations—any letter that you like. 

"And to soothe your wounded feelings, now that this here sea’s our 
ocean, 

"May I suggest the very best—a dash of Juregen's lotion.” 


|God made a avurse. 
He made her heart, brave, true and | 





kind, 
And like the mountain streams her 
mina; 
As crystal clear, yet swift and deep 
As where its waters rush and sweep. 
He made her hands strong, tender, 
skilled. 


Their touch with His own pity 
filled, 

And gave to make His nurse com- 
plete e 

A sense of humor, wholesome, 
sweet. 

God made a nurse. 


Thank God. 





—T-5 Wallace Irwin, Jr. 


m 











—Cpl. G. M. Sperling | 


And Raf Ry ~ make the very} My money went for laundry bills, print. 
ve oe Charged me by many Arabs. The blueprint, America, must be drawn to the right proportions 
—Pvt. R. R. Newcomb —Maj. Fairfax Downey this time. —T-Sgt. Milton Lehman 
’ 
VON ARNIM’S LAST STAND OUR NURSES MESSAGE URGENT 


Send ships...guns...men to this 
Hell of @ mess... 
We're smotherea..we're covered.. 
The day is like night. 
The Eyties are on us... 
We can't see the light. 
Succor. .send succor... we're 
Helpless, we are... 
Smothered by jillions of 
Prisoners of War! 

—ANON, Via Carrier Pigeon 





POST-MORTEM 
The indigent Sicilian 
With freedom in his belly 
Who once cheered Garibaldi 
Now asks for caramelli. 
—Capi. Anonymous 
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_ Weeks later, after moving across! giers in training camps at home, 
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Veterans Pass On 
Lessons Of Battle 
To New Divisions 


The Carolinas had never seen anything like it. All 
that autumn of 1941, troops marched through the 
streets of Carolina towns, over miles of dusty Carolina 
roads. In the woods and fields, along the banks of the 
muddy Pee Dee River, American troops fought a mock 
war. Thousands of blank cartridges were fired. 

In Cheraw, South Carolina, on the afternoon when 
the last troops were leaving the maneuver area to re- 
turn to their training camps, a major and a captain 
sat at a dinner table in the Ingram Hotel. They had 
come from Washington to observe the maneuvers, draw 
up their reports and bring them back to Ground Force 
Headquarters. 

"It’s a good thing,” said the captain, "that we 
have time to learn. We’ve got so much to learn.” 
on ee Rw th .- oe f 
Somme in the ane Rese ta taiee op Bang “Gas tier ketene 
"We're still civilians in uniform,”| marched from Riesi to San Ste- 
he said. "It’s still a game, Blues|fano, a distance of 54 miles in 33 
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Practice 








2 3 % 
eed came 





against Reds. Simulated _rifles,| pours Durin , 
‘. , ‘ g the march they 
simulated tanks, simulated fox-| foy i 
: ted | ght not only the Germans, but Train Th I 
holes. It'll — om doing. also the intense: heat and short —_ we 
| 


water rations. Another unit had to 

In less than a year the doing] scale a gorge, go over the rough- 
had begun. Green American troops, | est kind of ground and then at- 
trained on maneuvers and combat| tack. It was the same test in Tu- 
problems, landed in North. Africa,|nisia and now in Italy—the test 
fighting their way ashore. A few! of feet, lungs and heart. To sol- 


His Weapons 


The soldier's last ditch weapon, 
the bayonet, was put to use in 
both Sicily and Tunisia and, ac- 
cording to reports made after the 
campaign, it was one of his most 
successful weapons. "The Germans 


800 miles of African coastline, they | one of the commanders in Sicil 
vite of Tunlaie soetet tediboed womanes: : notoriously dislike the bayonet 
; ; "The greatest training lesson of : ee 
oar oon Rg Raed he Pana Reich. the campaign was the need of field Sanaa eae ae = say oa 
adidfets and-fiehtin Se b aoe hardening and physical condition-| oot to close quarters with them 
learned their nerd in hy ‘lite. ing of the men. This was excep-| ang give them a dose of it, they'll 
hebhe hedein Gen Teams hy a, tionally true in Sicily. There is quit.” Another company po Mag 
rin Samnes vi be Marshal =. only one way to train and harden sander agreed: “Tne German 
win eames had opened men for mountain operations and/hates the bayonet when it is on 
The first U.S. divisions In action, | ‘28* #8 in mountains. You can/ine end of. somebody else's rifle, 
handicapped by not. having avail- hike men all day and all night/anq well-trained troops can really 
able lessons proved by battle ex-|OVe? Ordinary roads and country| out them on the run with it.” 
= vad os Ste teed q|2nd you won't condition them for Bigs 
pe , e hard way and/ what we had to do in Sicily.” In the use of the rifle, in cor- 
7 bat, many commanders in Tunisia 


passed their knowledge back to 
troops in training. These troops,| In one year of campaigning, the | reported a need for more combat- 
when they arrived in the combat |4merican soldier learned the mean- range training than known-dis- 
area, had been more realistically |ing of self-protection. He learned |tance-range. One commented that 
trained and from the beginning|that a canteen cup or a shiny belt|many bullets failed to strike their 
acquitted themselves like veterans.|buckle glinting in the sun may at-| mark not because the rifleman was 
For the Americans arriving in tract trouble; that the silhouette a. bad marksman, but because he 
combat, the first lesson was quick-|Of a soldier on a ridgeline invites| not at non-existent targets. An- 
ly absorbed. It was that the Nazij/¢nemy marksmanship; that wun-|other criticized garrison training 
was a good soldier, who deserved | necessary movement in the face of|in standing, sitting and kneeling 
every ounce of respect, but that|the enemy is foolhardy. He dis-| positions for rifle marksmanship, 
he was no superman. Bullets could |Ccovered that the leather strap 0M ‘ctating that none of his men had 
kill him, artillery and rifle grenades|his helmet liner could strangle | freq a shot in any position except 
could smash his tanks, American|him during a bomb or shell con-!pyone. 
fliers could blast his positions and|cussion; that the strap on the| At Gela. in Sicily, when a Ger- 
make him draw back, could drive steel helmet might break his neck. | man tank’ formation attempted to 
his Luftwaffe out of the skies. And he also learned the value of 4 | preak through the thin American 
Following the campaigns in Tu-/|Slit trench and foxhole, although | peachhead, and in panzer thrusts 
nisia and Sicily, men and officers|the first lesson was costly in cas-|jn Tunisia, the foot soldier's anti- 
were interviewed on what they saw|Ualties. Reported a battalion chap-/tank grenade, fired from the ‘03 
and learned during the fighting by |Jain, shortly after directing the re- | rifle and his new bazooka rocket 
representatives of Allied Force|Moval of casualties during a first/sun were put to the test. It was 
Headquarters. What they had to/engagement: |David against Goliath in these en- 
say is now being studied by sol-| “The men did not dig in. They|gagements and David won. Both 
diers in training camps back home| were ordered to at once upon| weapons received high praise from 
as well as by soldiers in the field,/reaching the position. But they de-| troops who used them. One com- 
preparing them to go into combat/jayed, talked and gathered injpany commander reported that his 
for the first time. groups. They seemed to have the|men developed so much confidence 
- ° idea—'It'll be time enough whenjin the grenade and bazooka that 
The Individual Soldier the shooting starts.’ Then, when) "they like to stalk tanks at night.” 
On these battlegrounds, the sol-|the shells came over, they all) a4 major lesson of American ar- 
dier met the severest test—the test| started to dig in at once. And tillery was the ability to displace 
of physical fitness. Over mountains| there were not enough shovels to repidly to maintain support of ad- 
in Sicily that caused mules to’ go around.” vancing troops. Im Sicily, where 


a in American artillery blasted the 
Door To Bizerta 











Germans back, crews learned to 
set up their guns in places which 
no one back at Fort Sill would 
have considered possible. Time 
after time cuts in mountains, the 
sides of steep slopes and narrow 
draws provided the only positions 
for the guns. TNT was sometimes 
used to clear enough space for 
gun wheels and trail; truck winches 
were sometimes used to lower guns 
into “impossible” positions. 


Mines and Booby Traps 


In the use of mines and booby 
traps, the campaign belonged to 
the Germans. Although American 
, troops used mine fields in the de- 
;fense of their positions, it was sel- 
dom that the enemy got close 
enough to be disturbed by them. 
But the American soldier, in the 
advance in Tunisia and the pur- 
suit through Sicily, learned his 
|lesson about enemy mines and 
booby traps. 

For the foot soldier, the lesson 
was to walk lightly, keep on the 
alert and avoid enemy 
on the battlefield as he would avoid 
a rattlesnake. In Tunisia, the sol- 
dier who picked up fountain pens, 
fiashlights, Luger pistols left be- 
hind by the Nazi seldom picked 
up anything from that day on. 
The lesson of booby traps was 
passed on to those who followed 
him. 

In their continuous withdrawals 
in Tunisia and Sicily, the Germans 
sowed the battlefield with mires 














~ The German Can Be Beaten 





souvenirs | : 


In Africa 


The Mountains 
The tellermines, flat and circular, 
were often planted two or three 
deep in the same hole, a trick dis- 
covered shortly after the first ve- 
hicle blew up over a spot sup- 
posedly cleared of mines. While 
training camps placed the respon- 
sibility for mine clearance upon 
engineer sappers, infantry and ar- 


tilery troops quickly discovered 
that some of the _ responsibility 
rested on their own shoulders 


Several commanders recommended 
that experts be trained in mine 
detection for all units and that 
the mine detector, an instrument 
which looked like a vacuum 
cleaner and buzzed whenever it 
came in contact with metal, be 
included in the Table of Basic Al- 
lowances for all combat units. 


Under Enemy Attack 


The road between Feriana and 
Gafsa in Tunisia was ofien referred 
to as Messerschmitt Lane. Before 
German air power declined in the 
Mediterranean theater, the Feriana 
road was haunted by strafing 
planes, which’ generally swept 
down in pairs on the road from 
the concealment of the flanking 
ridges. The first reaction to straf- 
ing was to hold as many convoys 
as possible until nightfall. For 
drivers who had to travel by day 
in spite of strafing and dive- 
bombing threats, experience pro- 
duced lessons which have not been 
forgotten. 

Men and officers promptly agreed 
that air guards, front and rear. 
must be continually on the alert: 
that convoys under attack should 
zig-zag their vehicles off the road 
alternately in order to spoil the 
airplane gunner’s aim; that spare 
gasoline cans should not be dis- 
tributed throughout a convoy, but 
put in one vehicle in order to 
avoid losing the other vehicles in 
fire; that one man in each vehicle 


Salerno Beachparty 
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should carry the fire extinguisher 
with him when it became neces- 
sary to leave the road. 

In bivouac, some of the Ameri- 
|Can troops learned the importance 
of dispersion—in one lesson. 

"During the battle of Faid,” said 
a battalion commander, "we dis- 
persed our vehicles in normal 
maneuver dispersion distance in 
the only grove of trees there was 
around there. Then about 7 o'clock 
in the morning—Stuka time—one 
JU-88 flew over and circled us 
once and, on successive flights, 
about five in all, we lost nine ve- 
hicles in less than 10 minutes. Af- 
ter this we learned what disper- 
sion really was. Fortunately we had 
learned the use of slit trenches and 
lost no men in this incident.” 

Under hostile artillery fire, the 
American soldier learned another 
lesson in behavior during enemy 
attack. Whenever troops moved 
into a position recently abandoned 
by the Germans, they generally 
found that the enemy had plotted 
their range with precision. 

"When this fire came down,” 
said a battalion executive officer 
in Sicily, "we learned to go for- 
ward, to get out of it, never back- 
ward, and not to remain in the 
area at all after the first shells 
came in. 

“At  Castelbuono,” he went on, 
“we had just moved into an area 
when a sudden and severe artillery 
concentration came down on us. 
We immediately moved the CP 
forward about 800 yards. Just about 
the time we were’ moving out, a 
round came in and burst about 
100 yards to the front of us, fel- 
lowed almost immediately by one 
about 100 yards in rear of us. It 
was a perfect bracket. We moved 
forward at the double and escaped 
the full concentration that plas- 
tered the area we had been in.” 


Leadership 


In the fire of the Tunisian and 
Sicilian campaigns, leaders were 
tempered and tested. From top 
commanders down to. corporals, 
the ability to understand a situa- 
tion, know what to do on the spot, 
make plans and see that they are 
carried out was required of all 
leaders. Success in battle was tes- 
timony to the skill of leaders, and 
out of these battles emerged the 
fact that the non-com must be 
ready at all times to take over the 
job of his lieutenant. 

To soldiers abroad and at home, 
commanders had much the same 
message: 

“Our soldiers have real qualities 
of willingness, courage and intelli- 
gence. Men must be properly led 
and the most important leaders in 
the army are the platoon officers 
and the NCOs.” .. "All NCOs 
and junior officers must be trained 
to develop the ability to make 
‘quick, sound decisions and stick by 
them and carry them out with de- 
termination.” 

In the maneuver areas of 
America, soldiers are now studying 
war, preparing to go into combat. 
The lessons of Tunisia and Sicily 
will be read to them, reviewed by 
them, carried into battle with 
them. The veterans of one year’s 
war in the Mediterranean are the 
advance guard for all American 
troops who may be fighting at their 
sides before the war is over. It is 
their experience that will enable 
others to fight better, to bring the 
war more quickly to a close. 





—— 
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400,000 In Hills 


Watch As Naples 
Turns On Lights 


NAPLES—The lights went on in 
Naples this week, while 400,000 ci- 
vilians, evacuated temporarily from 
the downtown district, watched 
anxiously from the surrounding 
hills, fearing that suspected Ger- 
man saboiage of the power system 
would blow up their city. 

Their city did not blow up, and 
some five square miles of Naples 
now has light and electric power. 
Other districts will be lighted in 
Stages Until all have electricity, de- 
clared Capt. Harvey Wingate, Up- 
per Montclair, N. J.. AMGOT of- 
ficial in charge of public utilities. 
Blackout, of course, will be strictly 
observed; the city has been twice 
bombed within recent weeks 

BORROWED POWER 

Power is being borrowed” from 
hydro-electric plants in southern 
Italy until the city’s own dynamos, 
still German-held, can be put to 
use. The power is being routed 
through the transformers of two 
privately-owned Naples companies. 

Three weeks of intensive pre- 
parations preceded the throwing of 
the switch. Army engineers check- 
ed every foot of exposed cable for 
Signs of tampering. No sign of 
Sabotage was found—’’but there 
are miles of underground cable,” 
warned Capt. Wingate. 

The day of the great test the 
exodus of the people began. Warn- 
ed in the daily paper published 
by AMGOT to be out of the dan- 
ger area by noon, the great hu- 
man flood began moving at dawn's 
early light. They moved slowly on 
foot, grudgingly moving aside for 
the fortunate few in taxicabs or 
AMGOT - sanctioned automobiles. 
Some in holiday garb with picnic 
lunches, some with a few precious 
belongings, some limping, the pro- 
cession moved along the Via Roma 
and up the winding boulevards 
into the hillside residential sec- 
tions. 





AREA CLEARED 

By noon downtown Naples and 
the port area was cleared of ci- 
villians. Armed American patrols 
and Italian uniformed and plain- 
clothes policemen remained. Civil- 
ian electricians and caretakers 
went through the buildings, turn- 
ing on thousands of household 
switches. Firemen and hospitals 
Stood by in case of emergency. 

The first switch was thrown 
Shortly after noon. The lights went 
on. Other switches were thrown. 
Other lights went on. For two 
hours switches were thrown and 
lights went on. 

The people on the hill waited 
for the ‘explosions that did not 
come. Then they returned to their 
homes. —J.F. 
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The Road To Rome Armies Not New 
| | _ Along Via Appia 
—But Tanks Are 


The "queen of long distance 
roads” the ancient Romans proud- 
ly called the Appian Way—’'long- 
erum regina viarum.” Over its 
broad pavement the Latin world 
traveled in a ceaseless stream to 
reach Rome from the south. 

Along the Via Appia raced switt 
chariots in which fashionable 
courtesans reclined on their way 
to taste the pleasures of the center 
of the Empire. Here the Roman 
legions tramped on their way te 
conquest. 

Here they returned in triumph 
bearing the loot of their latest 
expedition. Over the Via Appia 
passed the ever-changing panor- 
ama of the grandeur that was 
Rome. Rome fell, but the Appian 
Way stood through the centuries. 

MARCHING FEET 

Today the ancient highway 
again trembles under the tread of 
marching feet, but it feels also 
the rumble of the tanks, and hears 
the roar of planes overhead. Today 
the legions of far-off America 
march on the Via Appia, over the 
same road over which once proud 
Caesars rode. 

Fully 2,255 years have passed 
since the day of its construction 
in 312 B.C. From Rome the high-. 
way led almost in a straight line.. 
through the fever-ridden swamps 
of the Pontiac Marshes along the 
coast to Terracina on the Gulf of 
Gaeta. There it curved to Capua, 
on the Volturno River. Then it 
cut inland to Benevento, ignoring 
Naples on the way. From Bene- 
vento the highway moved across 
Italy’s ankle to end at Brindisi 360: 
miles away on the southeast coast 
along the Adriatic. 

FORESIGHT 

The road gets its name from 
Appius Claudius Caecus, the, 
Roman official responsible for 
building it. He was called a cen- 
sor, meaning it was his job to de- 
cide what duty the citizens of 
Rome owed the community. Evi- 
dently he realized the great im- 
portance of a coastal highway be- 
cause the Appian Way soon became 
the most famous of the ancient 
Roman roads. 

At first the original road, which 
ran only to Capua, was merely 
gravelled but later it was entirely 
paved. In 244 B.C. an extension 
was completed to Brindisi, after 
which the Via Appia became the 
highway to Turkey and the Lev- 
ant. The Brindisi extension fell 
into disuse after centuries, al- 
though various. Emperors restored 
it from time to time, and hardly 
any traces of it remain today. 
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Above are four stages in the Allied effort to liberate Italy from the 
Axis. At the top American troops pour ashore on the Italian beaches 
to start the new road to Rome. Center, Allied forces advance over 
demolished bridges and highways. Lower left shows American pa- 
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trols ferreting out German snipers. Lower right is an often-dupli- 
cated scene of American troops Occupying a town and making the 
inevitable distribution of chewing gum and bon bons to the cheer- 
ing populace. (Photo by Army Pictorial Service.) 
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mc) Mazsin, Pfc. 
















No Identification 


The first "Lost and Found” let- 
ter to be answered by this column 
was addressed to a Pfc. Weiderrick. 
(He didn’t give his first name.) 
His friend, Pvt. David Naugie, had 
been located after an appeal was 
published. Since April 3, more than 
3,237 requests for lost friends and 
relatives have been sent to this 
department. 

Photographs used are all sent 
in to Lost and Found by people 
whe find them in the field, in the 
pest office or on the streets. Sel- 
dom does a picture have the sub- 
jeet’s name or home address on 
the back. Lost and Found never 
has any trouble in finding claim- 
ants for photos of beautiful girls. 

The two photos used this week 
came to us through the mail. "To 
Son from Billie” is written across 
the photo of the young girl with 
beautiful hair. There is no means 
ef identifying the other lovely 
miss. 


Brothers hoping to locate broth- | # 
ers are: Cpl. Michael A. Bovo, Pvt. | # 
Jeseph A. Bovo; Pvt. David Cop-}' 


persteck, Pvt. Samuel Copper- 
steek; Cp). James Soilis, Pvt. Law- 
renee Sollis; Sgt. Christ Hoffen- 
berge., MM 2c] Mike Hoffenberger; 








‘| Jimmy Choy and Pvt. William Wu; 






and one brother -in-law, Mike Chia- 
relli wants Anthony Sacce. 

A few cousins: S lic Marvin; 
Rawe Stimpson, CM 3c Claude 
Allred; Pvt. Louis Chazeu, Capt. 
Louis Dolinsky and Lt. David Mos- 
lofsky; Cpl. Verne G. Rhoads, Tom 
Wergin; Set. Arthur S. Locke, H. 
L. Lyons; Pvt. Don Jordan, S-Sgt. 
Lioyd E. Jordan. 

About friends: Cpl. Stephen Kar- 
Joseph Muzo; Pvt. 
Caremlo V. Prolizo, Vizo B. Lanza; 
Set. J. R. Dickerscheid, Pvt. Jo- 
seph Naimo; Albert A. Scalise, 








| 


| Ideal A. Ricci; Pvt. Thomas H.j; 
| Williams, Sgt. Eddie Mowe; Pvt. | 


| Alfred E. Clark, John W. Reeves; | 


' John Son is anxious to locate Pvt. 


| Set. V. A. Ferguson, an American 
|in the RAF, writes for Branch K. | 
| Rives, an officer in the USN. } 
Mile. B. Ferasse writes: "I am} 
'@ French girl and I have worked 
'in the PX of the aircrafi here, I 
| have known American soldier; this 
| American soldier is came often to 
my house. He is leave there a few 
months, I have write four letters 
to him and never he make answer 
to me. His name is William Thom- 
as Yankush.” 

Pvt. Donald H. Dobbs is trying | 
to locate Bob Blue and Harry | 




















| 


| 


| my 


|Chase Davis, Jr., Nancy Darline, Oct. 12 





Roscnbarm; Sgt. John H. Moore, 
Set. John F. Daly; Pvt. Edgar F. 
Sickler, Pfc. Alton Hiar; T-Set. 
Harold Isler, and Cpl. Elmer Neff, 
all from Lansing, Mich. 

Set. Paul Bradley wants T-5 
L. E. Meadows; Pvt. Carl Mosher, 
Pvt. Eddie Travis; Pfc. Harlan Rice 
is seeking soldiers and Wacs from 
Holland, N. Y., or former student 
of Albion College. 


We have on hand a photo of a 
fuzzy dog belonging to Russell 
Geodman. 

Pvt. Wilfred A. James, now sep- 
arated from his old company, 
writes: "I would like to hear from 
friends in my old company. 
Also, I would like to hear from 
anyone who was in on the African 
Invasion and who landed at Algiers 
on Nov. 8, 1942. We have a lot to 
write about since then.” 

J.W. 


Blessed 
: ® 


The ARC eable service announces the 
following births of sons and daughters 
to men in Africa, Sicily and Italy: 
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This should be the long and short picture to end all long and 

short pictures. The characters, called -by one GI bard, the "grue- 

some twosome,” ore little Pvt. Fhomas Hickey, five feet flat, 

Seuth Amboy, N. J., and highpeckets T-4 Warren Butterworth, 

six-feet, five and three-quarter-imch Zinten, Va. product. They 

actualy do what they're doing in the picture as members of 2 
Military Railway Service battalion, 








Lt. James A. Lovett, James, Jr.. Ot 
20; Pfc. Meward W. Ames, son, Sept. 28 
Ralph Jenes, David Richard, Sept. 15 
F-3 Lleyd L. Decker, Loydell, Oct. 23 


Pvt. Matthew J. Doran, Matthew James 
Jr., Oct. 22; Lt. Aces M. Westerman, 
Michael Jeseph, Oct. 18; Yeoman 1-C 
W. Macomber, Jacqueline Doris 
t. 8 Cpl. Calvin Trollinger, Dennis 
Wilsen, Oct. 18. 

R. V. Sliwa, Constance Sandra, Sept 
27; Set. Don J. Schubarth, Jr., son, Oct. | 
24; Lt. Charles A. Looney, Jr., Charles, | 
3rd, Oct. 6; Lt. Paul Vogel, Irene Cath- 
erine, Sept 30; 3-C Haroekl 


Yeoman 


Set. John BK. Morris, daughter, Oct. 22 
Cpl. Jehn Mec€rery, daughter, Ort. 4 
Cpl. Wayne Adkinson, Harriett Diane 
Oct. 10; Pvt. Andrew Le Beau, David 


| another 


| Charles, Sept. 27; Pvt. Quentin Betts, | 


THE NAVY'S YEAR 


Fleet Gradually Altered 
Mediterranean Picture 


By F. R. KENT, JR. 
(‘Stars and Stripes Naval Writer) 
One great fleet has surrendered,; restore the balance of sea power. 
was scuttled rather than/The French, rather than see their 
fall prey to the enemy, and the! warships become the tools of the 


vital sea lanes to the Far East | enemy scuttled them, so success- 

















”*To Son from Biliie” 
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Pour Briitsh officers and ene 
Free French ofiicer in this theater 
have received the award ef the 
Silver Star by direction of Presi- 
dent Roesevelt. 

Fhe British officers were: Maj. 
Gen. Cameron G. G. Nicholson, 
Lt. Cel. Robert D. Q. Henriques, 
Capt. Themas P. Cracknell and 
Capt. M LL. Guirard. The Free 
French officer receiving the Su:iver 
Star was Jean Ducrot, officer, Free 
French Army Reserve. 

4 A 4 

Reeent recipients of the Legion 
ef Merit medal include: Brig. Gen. 
Dabney O. EWiett; Lt. Col. Jehn 
Barkley; Lt. Col. Perey W. Thomp- 
son; Lt. Col. Charley P. Eastburn; 
Pvt. Orlan P. Lembke; Cpl. Henry 
I. Means; Sgt. James P. Merris; 
S-Sgt. Paul J. Evans; T-Sgt. Rob- 
ert R. Schwab; Capt. Cecil L. 
Propet; Maj. Lewis F. Green; Lt. 
Col. Howard G. Hill; Lt. Col. Eu- 
gene S. Coler; Col. Marius S. 
©hataignon; Brig. Gen. Benjamin 
F. Caffey; ist Lt. Harry B. Neal; 


ist Lt. Roscoe J. Martin; eA 
Jack S. Berry; Capt. Bruno J. Vir- 
gili. 

Capt. Henry A. Brumfield; T- 


Set. John J. Mason; T*Sgt. Leon- 
ard R: Dunn; T-Segt. Joseph I. 
Disney; M-Set. Harry Turner; M- 
Set. Hal L. Osteen; Set. Avery 
Waldron; S-Sgt. Millard E. Smith; 
S-Set. Charlie Bates; S-Sgt. John 
B. Martin; S-Sgt. Herman Field- 
man; M-Set. Railey E. Myers; M- 
Set. Robert W. Lang: M-Sgt. Mel- 
vin Caudill; 2nd Lt. John O. 
stene; ; 
Set. Arnold Nye; Sgt. 
Densen; Sgt. Anthony J. Roginel- 
ewicz. 

Set. Steve Harvath; Set. Wilmer 
E. Gordon; S-Sgt. James J. Fitz- 
gerald; S-Sgt. J. C. Browning; S- 
Sgt. Norman R. Goldberg; S-Sgt. 
Earl D. Smith; S-Set. Andrew 
Lessky; T-Sgt. Ernest D. Martin; 
T-Sgt. Frank As Shum; M-Sgt. 
Paul L. Arpin; 2nd Lt. Waiter G. 
James; 1st. Lt. Kenneth A. Bryant; 
ist Lt. William E. Jamison; Maj. 
Heward P. Bunger; Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam F. Powers, and Lt. Col. Ernest 
M. Clarke. 

The Legion ef Merit has been 





Roll Of Honor - | 
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House, commanding the 12th Air 
| Support Command, for success 
direction ef a tactical air foree 
lin close support of an American 
| Army. The presentation took place 
in Italy this week. This is the 
seeond recognition fer past ser- 
vices given to Gen. House while in 
Tialy. Less than a month ago he 
received the Distinguished Service 
Medal for “outstanding initiative 
and skillful employment of his 
(Antilles air) task force” in 
squashing the German submarine 
threats in the Caribbean sea. 


Unbe 
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tank destroyer, recently 

Shown with the ’Jinx,” the men 

Murphy, Set. E. A. 
Pvts. Clyde 





awarded to Maj. Gen. Edwin J. 


aten Team 


FOR KNOCKING OUT, in 25 minutes, five Nazi Mark IV tanks, 
one ammunition truck, one halftrack, ene pillbox and a houseful 
of Germans on the Italian front, the crew of the ”Jinx,” American 


Deanna, Oct. 21. 
Pyt. Marvin Sellins, Lyle Biliot, Oct 


jence Mere are open to the United/fully that the potential threat to 


4;|;Mations. That is the Mediterran-| Allied sea power was eliminated. 


i ateketin sobtee jad — 7" ;€@N Naval picture since one of the The invasion of Sicily thrust a 
Franklin Wilson, son, Oct. 6; Cpl. An-|£&*@atest armadas the world has| wedge between the units of the 
thony Selvaggie, Anthony Michael, Sep pever seen approached the coasts of| Italian Fleet based largely at 
16; Ht ae) mF. we" Huah Poste: North Africa a year ago. |Spezaia and Taranto and practi- 
a, = Bn one a gig Be : The Halian Fleet which surren- | cally precluded their union. The 
Augusius Philip, Jr., Oct. 9; Cpl. An- \dered to the Allies on September | surrender of the Italian Fleet has 


drew Smith, Andrew Joseph, Sept. 36; |9 had been a force to be reckoned | removed the last major threat te 
Pvt. Hemer William Richardson, Dennis | With. The gallant but hard-worked| Allied domination of the sea and 
William, Oct. 19. Units ef the British Navy had held | placed valuable units in the hands 


of Sa By 4 Ont. B... jit at bay sometimes by a perilously | of the United Nations. 
James WH. Ensor, Barbara Elizabeth, Get | Sim margin during the dark The sweeping changes in the 
14; Merbert Lowenkron, Norman Mi-hae), |Menths of 1941 and the summer of/naval picture during the past 


tig.) William M. Hill, Ruth | 1942. When Italy entered the war.|twelve menths do not mean. hew- 
naval strength was 


, : , Sg 5024 put allever, that the Mediterranean is 
bell, davghter, Oct. Printer 1-€ P 5 | 
Chester He po nal son, Oct. 25: Marry | Seven battleships, eight heavy! new an Allied Lake. Enemy planes 
Wilson, Harry Parks, Oct. 28; Charles |Cruisers, am uncertain number ef|based in Italy or in Southern 
Redriguez, Dolores, Sept. 29. |very fast light cruisers and more |Franee still can reach the shipe 
lthan 100 de 


Oct. 6: Lt 
Danetie, Oct. 12; Cpl. William B. Camp- | hey 


Cpl. Henry B. Mawn, Marilyn Virginia stroyers. She also had! ping Janes as can those based on 
aoa Ale go ey wd - ene of the largest fleets of sub-|€yete er in Greece. The path 
Cpl. John J. Pondelli, John J. Jr., Oct. |™@rines in Europe. : ‘taken by the enemy planes is 
15; Lt. Charles F. Sorgi, Jr., Christine| In addition to the Italian Fleet|jonger and the mission now far 


the British also were compelled | mere 


Sue, Oct. 14; Pvt. Nathaniel B. Wernan hazardous but German 
pig A gy ME ge or gy ay 5 afier the fall ef France to keep */pjanes still can attack Mediterran- 
Andersen, Kenneth Ian, Aug. 29, F-o|€@reful eye upon the formidable /ean shipping except in areas where 


French Naval units based at Tou-|jand based planes of our own can 
-jlon. The threat was ever present | afford protection. 
that the Germans might attempt/ Surrender of the Italian Fleet, 
te take ever the French fleet and | powever, indirectly has had ene 
fer that reason it remained a|»byious effect on the global naval 
souree ef potential danger. The | situation. With no battleships ep- 
Mediterranean situation in the fall eyated in the Mediterranean by 
of 1941 was precarious. First Lord | the enemy, the need for the Allies 
of the Admiralty A. V. Alexander /{ maintain a strong force of cap- 
recently said that at one time the | ita] ships in this theater has been 
British Navy had three cruisers|¢)jminated. The release of Allied 
left to hold the Italian Fleet at) pattleships from watchdog duties 
bay. The cruisers, screened by 2/ jj} mean that they can be utilized 
few desireyers bluffed the whole!j, other theaters. 
Italian Fleet. 

German planes based on North 
| Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, Pantelleria, 


Donald Elder, daughter, Nev. 
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50-Mission Veteran 








| Italy and Crete harried convoys 

| traversing the lifeline to the Fai Felled By Good Meal 

East or bringing supplies to Ps 

leaguered Malta. = angige a 
The landings changed the pic-|, S-Set. Lawrence A. Boothe, Sul- 

ture almost immediately. Ameri-| ivan, Ind., gunner with a medium 


can Naval units operating with the | :ombardment group now stationed 


British wnder Vice Admiral H.|'n Italy, had finished his 59 
Kent Hewitt and Admiral Sir An- | Missions and was waiting to go 
|home. Fifty times he had flown 


drew Browne Cunningham helped 
His Ingenuity Ends | 
Long Trek To Work | 


through the flak and the fighters 
ever Tunisia, Pantelleria, Sicily 
and lHtaly. Several of his friends 
had been killed and a number had 
received the Purple Heart for com- 





Another tale of the mechanical | bat injuries. Boothe was never 
Yank eomes from Italy, Three | scratched, although he won the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and 


times a day Sgt. Charles H. Chth- 
bertson trudged to the bomber he 
serviced. One day the Klamath 
Falls, Ore., Jad spied an Italian 


the Air Medal with several clus- 
ters. But while sweating out his 
plane ride back to the states, 
Boothe for the first time met the 


6 at 
or 





reeeived the 


Yost, Cpl. A. B. 
T. and Claude H. Stekes, identical twins. 
—Phoie by Army Pictorial Service 


Silver Star for gallanery. 
are, left te right—S-Sgt. R. G. 


Johnson, Pfc. J. KR. O'Bryan and ~ | 





His trudging days were over. 


Fiat chassis. He added the wheels 
from a stripped Macchi plane. 
Power was furnished by a one- 
cylinder British motorcycle engine. 





medies. Taking a big stretch afier 
a hearty dinner, he knocked a 
barre] of hot water on his foot ane 
spent the next three days in the 
hespital. 
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Gen. Eisenhower's Message 





member that our great nation of 
130,000,009 people is 
working and sacrificing to provide 
is weapons, equipment and sup- 
plies, and to send us an increasing 
flow of reinforcements. Our Allie 
march forward with us. The God 
of Justice fights on our side. 


"Let us, then, strengthen our- 
selves for the tasks yet lying 
ahead. With high courage let us 


redouble our efforts and multiply 
the fury of our blows so that we 
nsy the more quickly re-cross the 
seas to our own homelanc with the 
zlorious Word that the last eneny 
strongnold has fallen and with the 
proud knowledre of having done 
in our time, our duty te our be- 
loved country.” 

Following is the text of the an- 
niversary message sent by the Al- 
lied Commander in Chief to Brit- 
ish naval, military and air leaders 
—Admiral Sir John J. D. Cun- 
ningram, General Sir Harold R. 
L. G. Alexander and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder: 

"As the Commander of the 
American Forces in this theater I 
am sending, on the anniversary of 


(Continued from 





Page 1) — 


; American soldier, sailor and air-" 
ceaselessly |man. Since this message includes 


mention of purposes and aspira- 
tions of this war, it is scarcely 
jappropriate for it to be addressed 


|}directly to any but my own 
< ountrymen. Yet British -and 
|}American Forces of a4 service; 


jhave here so closely and effective- 
ly associated themselves together 
in a common cause that I feel 
impe led, whenever there is .oc- 
casion for reviewing accomplish- 
ments of American Forces, to as- 
sure you and all those under your 
respective commands that my 


thanks and my pride as Allied 
Commander in Chief go out to 
them in equal measure. Conse- 


|quently, if you deem it proper, I 


will be grateful if a copy of this 
message could be sent also to 
cach member of all British Forces 
in the theater. I know that your 
officers and all.other ranks will 
clearly understand my hope that 
they will merely substitute the 
name of their own country. 
wherever mine is mentioned, and 
eceept my best wishes and grati- 
tude for their splendid services, 
in the spirit they are meant. 





the initial landinzs in North Afri- 
ca, a written message to every 


Very sincerely, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower 





Elections 





to, point up a Eentucky win. It 
was noted that Judge Willis would 
become the first Republican gover- 
nor since 1927 and that every time 
Kentucky has eclecicd a Republican 
governor, a Republican President 
was elected following the naiionai 
balloting. 

Democratic Leadcr Frank Walk- 
er’ came back with the statement, 
"It is quite the natural formula 
in poliics to seize upon any for- 
mula to paint the most brilliant 
picture on the slightest provoca- 
tion.” Democrats doubted that the 
GOP optimism was warranted and 
peoh-poohed any “trend” predic- 
tion for next year since President 
Roosevelt himself was not an is- 
sue in the vo‘ing and the poten- 
tial vote of the crmed forces, the 
big question of 1944 was not in- 
volved. 

Governor Dewey put the bee on 





(Continued from 


Aft Home 


Page 1) 


the new enthusiasm for his can- 
didacy by flatly restating his "I 
will not run” in connection with 
the 1944 nomination. Mr. Dewey 
played down the general GOP at- 
titude that the election results 
were a rebuke to the New Deal, 
reminding his party that in New 
York, the issue invoived was mere- 
ly a confirmation of the staie ad- 
ministration’s policy. And he scoff- 
ed at the idea that he might be 
“drafted” by the party nexé year. 

In New Jersey the Republicans 
saw the majority amassed by Wali- 
ter E. Edge in defeating Newark’s 
Democratic Mayor Vincent Murphy 
for the governorship as a continua- 
tion of “trend” begun last year 
when GOP took the Senatorial 
contest. Mayor Murphy has been 
supported by both the Hague ma- 





chine and the CIO. 


| 


ENTIRE UKRAINE 
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off the German garrison in the | 
Crimea trom reinforcement or) 
escape by land. As the Russians | 
pushed down the Perekop isthmus | 
into the peninsula, the Nazis re-| 
treated to the coast, preparing | 


GAINS RAPID 


Even more rapid gains were 
achieved farther up the _ river 
where the Red Army swept the 
enemy from Kakhovka, 40 miles 
north of Kherson, after a drive of 
88 miles in four days. Every river 
crossing from Aleshki north fell 
to the Soviets, who now are en- 
circling the few miles of German- 
held land across the Dnieper from 
the west bank ci'y of Nikopol, 199 
miles north of Kherson. 

For those of the Germans who 
reached Nikopol, the specter of de- 
feat grew larger in the form of 
General Ivan Konev’s army press- 
ing down through the Dnieper 
bend from Dniepropetrovsk and 
now less than 20 miles north of 
Nikopol on the same side of the 
river. 

VAIN DEFENSE 


The fierce German defense at 
Krivoi Rog, 30 miles to the north- 
west, thus appears to have been 
waged in vain. General Konev has 
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GI Prisoners Of Wa 





for a dangerous evacuation by ship Ma ria e  @) Pia Ball 
across the Black Sea. i 
? jie 


WASHINGTON—You just can't 





Grid Players Slept 


SALT LAKE CITY—Members 
of Salt Lake City’s East High 
School football team stretched 
their arms and Iegs this morning 
after a nizht spent in the Nam- 
pa city jail. The gridders hadn't 
been penalized for unfair p'ay 
or for raucous celebrating but 
had gone to the town lockup 
voluntarily. 

After playing Nampa High 
School they tried unsuccessfully 
to get train accommodations 
back to Salt Lake. The weary 
players found hotels and rooming 
houses crowded so thev accepted 
the invitations of Officials and 
took to the bunks in the Nampa 
lockup. 





outflanked the city at which the 
Nazis thought they might hold ofi 
ike Soviets and permit a success- 
ful evacuation of the Wehrmacht 
from the east bank of the Dnieper. 
If General Konev can reach Niko- 
pol before the main body of Ger- 
man troops can escape, the us?- 
‘ulness of Krivoi Rog will be at an 
end and the Nazi garrison there 
will remain only a pocket in a sea 
of Russian soldiers. 

As the week closed, the bear was 
‘rowling in. new _ sectors, too. 
Twenty miles north of Kiev. the 
official communique announced, 
the Rassians captured Dimer—the 
first official mention of fighting 
around the Ukrainian capital in 
more than a week. The coming of 
a winter offensive on the upner 
central frent was also indicated 
in the official announcement of 
the canture of Novghvansk, cnly 
54 miles from the Latvian border 





and 11 miles southwest of Nevel. 





The Story 





Corsica is a gvod indication of 
what may be expecied of them 
Probabiy the worst biow to Nazi 
prestige was the elimination of 
Italy from the Axis. No matter 
how the Gerinans may have scotf- 
ed at the Italians, the soldiers of 
Benito Mussolini were undoubtediy 
a@ valuable aid in policing the sub- 
jugated terriiorics. Under Marsha! 
Pietro Badoglio, Lialy is now 2 co- 
belligerent, and I atian civilians 
and soldiers in ceniral and south- 
ern Italy are coo;ecra'ing with the 
Allies. Behind the German lines 
the Wehrmacht faces a bitterly 
hostile population, ready to sabo- 
tag> when they can. 
he effect on tic Russian and 
Balkan thea‘ers has been great 
How many Axis soldiers were 
drawn off from the eastern front 
tu. fight the Allies is impossible 
to determine but it seems clear 
that many ground troops and air- 
men were transferred from Russia 
to southern Eurone. More import- 
ant to Soviet arms, however, was 
the clearing of the Mediterranean 
enabling us to ship much-needed 
lend-lease supniics through the 
Suez Canal and the Red and Ara- 
bian Seas up the Persian Gulf to 





Iran. The necessity for the previ- 
ous 


immediately in the rescless Baik- 
ans. 
forced to rush additional divisions 


mies. 
Marshal 
the German forces in Yugoslavia 
shows how seriously Hitler views 
the Balkan cauldron. The pa-riots 
are being further aided by Allied 
I‘alian-based planes smashing a 
German 
and shipping in southeast Europe. 


brought new hope to the enslaved 
peoples 
Allies 

dare to lift their heads and plan 
for the day of liberation. Under- 
ground movements grow stronger 
ond extend their sabotage activi- 
ties. 


ed the extent of unity possible be- 
United States 


ties. 
harmoniously than any allies in 


Behind The 


(Continued from Page 6) 


long trip around Ajrica has 
keen eliminated. Hy 

The collapse of Italy was fel 
The alarmed Germans were 
to subdue the rising pacriot ar- 
Berlin’s announcemenc that 
tommel has taken over 


air power, supply lines 


The Mediterranean conques 
of the continent. As the 


move closer to them, they 


The year's progress demonstrat- 


two world powers — the 
and Great Britain 
Welded together by unbreakable 
they have cooperated more 


tween 





\job well done. The Bri‘ish, battle- 


Dixie Walker Signs 
With Bums For ‘44 


BROOKLYN—Dixie Walker, "the 
people’s choice,” has signed his '44 
contract with the Dodgers and 
ended rumors that he would be 
traded. The terms of his contract 








.| were not announced. Mickey Owen, 


Bums’ catcher, is recovering from 
an appendectomy performed in St. 
Louis by Dr. Robert Hyland, team 
physician. 


Phils-Utica Deal 


UTICA, N. Y.—Bill Cox. owner 
of the Philadelphia Phillies, has 
been elected a director of the Utica 
club of the Eastern League. Cox 
said that the Phils will have a 
working agreement with the Utica 
club and arrangements are now 
being made to send a number of 
Phillie rookies to Utica in 1944. 








Headlines 





history. Their amity provides a 
firm basis for postwar relation- 
ships, a symbol of ‘riendship for 
ail the United Nations. 

Above all, the victories are ¢ 
tribu.e to the men from tne farms 
and ciies of 
and Bri‘ain. Fresh from the train- 
ing camps of 43 states, Americans 
have bravec their baptism of fire 
and emerged triumphant. Hard- 
ened veterans now, they can look 
back on their accomplishments 
and take renewed confidence in a 


tested when the African campaign 


marry in 
the Aliied 
the United States}. 


wiie, 
Cavalier 
an 
Aline, in 
couple was martied:in a military 
ceremony 


__|First Gl To Marry 
In Africa Is A Dad’ 


“The first American soldier to 
North Africa following 
invasion has now be- 
ome a ‘father. 

S-Set. Frank M. Cheney and his 
the former Mlle. Syivia 
became the 

girl, 
this 


Roberta 
week. The 


cieght-pound 
Algiers 


last Feb. 7. 


Mrs. Cheney has been living 


in Alsiers while her husband, an 


began and thirstine for revenge, 4 ‘ 

have won a series of unforgettable |**rial photographer, has — keen 

victories. stationed in another part of 
Under the watchful eye of|North Africa, but the ‘sergeant’s 


Fightin’ Ike, the campaigns were |' 
conduc:ed with a view to the 
greatest gain with the least num- 
ber of casualties. The first soldier 
of the Mediterranean is fond of 


Lt. Col. 
him to play the anxious father's 
role outside the-clinic where the 
blue-eyed child was born. 


inderstanding commanding officer, 


Frank Dunn, permitted 


emphasizing that the fighting man S-Sgt. Cheney said that he 
whe is above all responsible for|hopes to send his wif- and 
victory is the Allied foot soldier. daughter to the United ‘tes 


If this be indeed the century of 
the common man, he has proved 
the claim by his battle on the 
shores of the Mediterranean dur- 


soon. There they will dive with his 
parents at 
until 
war. 


White Plains, N. Y., 


he comes home after the 





ing the past year. 


In Utah City Lockup 


parents ot | 


keep Americans from playing base- 
ball, even if they are prisoners of 
war. 

Reports received from the Inter- 
national Red Cross reveal that in 
many prison camps throughout the 
world, the Americans even staged 
“World Series” Equipped with 
gloves, balls and bats provided by 
the War Prison Aid of the YMCA, 
the interned Americans were able 
to map out rough playing fieids 
and play reguiar league ball all 
summier 

Wherever possible, bascbali equip- 
ment has been sent to the prison- 
ers. In some cases the prisoners 
have built balls by using a small 
round stune, or perhaps a bit of 
balsam wood, wrapping it with rags 
and strings and tying tough tar- 
paper or similar material around 
it for a cover. In some cases they 
have even managed to get real 
balls. But the bails wear out fast 
on the rough, uneven ground on 
which the priscners are ‘orced ‘to 
play. 

In some camns, Red Cruss offi- 
cials reported, prisoners fashioned 
bats by tédiously saving rough 
chunks »of wood—even limbs of 
trees or two-by-fours—and used 
pen-knives or pieces of glass: or 
almost. any other tool they could 
get te make bats. 

Gloves are for the most part un- 
knewn in the prison camps. Some 
of the soldiers and sailors use their 
ordinary Army, Navy, or canvas 
work gioves, stuffed with rags, pa- 
per or other material to take the 
sting out of the ball. 

Red Cross officials also report 
that the Germans and otiier Axis 
captors are quite willing to have 
the prisoners play ball. The Ger- 
mans wanted to stop the games 
at first, but found that when the 
Americans. were permitted to piay 
ball occasionally, it helped keep 
them frem becoming ill. As a re- 
sult, it eased ti:e strain on German 
; medical and other facilities and 
though the Nazis don’t like it, they 
now permit Americans to play 
what they call "that American 
bali-stick game” 


Soldiers Build Gym 
For Only Nine Doliars 





FT. BENNING, Ga.—An up-to- 
date outdoor gym—complete even 
to a tennis court—has been con- 
siructed of salvage maierial by 
Company H of the 300th Infantry, 
at the eyebrow-raising cost of only 
nine dollars. Most of that went 
for paint. 

The soldiers in the area who 
make use of it call the outdoor 
gym a “tranasium.” It includes— 
in additicn to the tennis court, 
badminton and volley ball courts 
—overhead ladders, a shinney rope. 
trapeze rings, parallel bars, a tor- 
ture bar; punching bag, a boxing 
ring, high and broad jump pits 
and a baskelbalil goal. 


Phils Get Russell 


PHILADELPHIA — The Phils 
have secured first baseman Glenn 
Russell, former Cub. from Los 
Angeles of the Pacific Coast 
League, in exchange for Pitcher 
Anton Karl. The Phillies also sent 
Newell Kimball, a righthanded 
hurler, to Milwaukee as part of 
the deal. 














MALE CALL 











By MILT CANIFF 












CRIPES! Ev. 2y 
TIME I SEE TH’ 
GANG GETTIN UP A 
LITTLE GAME I THINK 
OF SERGEANT HAWK! 







SWOOP 


DATED 
ANY OF 
CHANCE 


YEAH, AND REMEMBER 
HOW HE COULD 


BABE AN HAVE HER 


* CHICKEN’ HAWK! 







HE COULD PLAY 
DOWN ON A 


UP BEFORE 
US GUYS HAD A 
2 GOOD OL’ 








by Meiion Caniff, distri 


iE ich be 
, Copyright 1913 








/ REMEMBER How V HAWK ALWAYS 
THAT GIT-TAR OF 














HIM, A WARM 
FEELIN... 








I WAS GATHERIN' UP & 
SOME OF HIéi STUFF ONLY 
TODAY... HIS KID BROTHER 
WILL WANT TO KEEP His 
OLD CORPORAL AN PFC 
: CHEVRONS... ms 

















OUTFIT WILL RE 
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SOUNDS AS IF YOUR 


MISS THIS SGT. HAWK ! 
WHEN WAS HE KILLED?2/ .TO 


OH, HE WASN'T 
KILLED, MISS 

LACE... HE WENT 
0.c.5s.! 
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Army, Notre Dame Clash Today 


Game Of Year In New York; 
Navy Battles Penn In Philly 












WEEKLY 
ROUNDUP 


GRIDIRON POLL: With 101l)other friends. (Wonder where the 
sports writers voting, Notre Dame! greens committee was?) Morgan 
again led the field in the AP’S|stepped up to the tee on the 14th 
fitth weekly poll with 97 votes. hole and blasted a hole in one. 
Fourth-place Southern California he five other players followed 
got’ two votes for first, and fifth-| .4q teck two. three. four. five 
place Pennsylvania got the other | ond ste im " eeaneeion, That's 
ballots. Purdue was ranked in sec-| © 4 . . 

: strange enough, but when the 
ond place. Others, according to} 
their position in the top ten; are: | Foun was over Morgan was the 
Army, Southern California, Penn-| highest scorer in. the group ard 








The New York T-party will be 
held this afternoon. The pouring 
will last one hour, plus intermis- 
sions, and during the festivities a 
lot of guys are going to get con- 
siderable mud on their pants and 
cleats in their faces. 


The participants will be a 





sylvania, Michigan, Navy, Iowa|the fellow with the six on the bunch of expert T-pourers from 
Preflight, Duke and College of the | fourteenth was the winner ._ = South Bend, Ind., who will be the 
Pacific. |e. Charlie Dow, who is teaching LL guests of a horde of gentlemen 

2 2 GIs how to hold..a golf club at / bucking for second lieutenant who 


STATISTICALLY SPEAKING: 
Bob Stcuber of DePauw, who led 
the nation’s scorers last season 
while starring for Missouri, is 
again showing the boys how it’s 
dene, This year, Steuber is lug- 
ging the leather for DePauw as 
a Naval trainee and has tallied 
109 points in his first four 
games... The fact that Don 
Hwtson completed a forward pass 
(his. first in nime years) azainst 
the Giants, Sunday, leads us to 
pass on the fel'owing. info about 
the greatest end in pro football 
histery. Hutson set five new 
records avrainst New York, mak- 
ing a total of 17 league marks 
adorning his crown. He ‘raised 
his number of passes caught to 
368;, nvember of touchdewn pass- 
es to 78; points seored to 578; 
yards rained on forward pases 
to. 5.9°°7; touchdowns scored to 
77; all compiled during his nine 
years with Green Bay ... Sam- 
my Bauch broke a few records 
himself in the Redskins-Dodegrrs 
game. Slingin’ Sam _ threw six 
touchdown passes, toppinz by 
one the previers record held 
jointly by Ray Rervid of the Chi- 
caro Bears iv 1927 ard Cecil Is- 
be'l of Green Bay in 1240. Bauch 
eclipsed Isbell’« mark of veards 
goined by achievine a_ t-tal of 
276. Isbeli’« reco-d, made last 
year, was 33%. 

a ? 

GRIDIRON CLEANINGS: Coach 
Clark Shaughnessy of Pitt insists 
there can be no peace after victo-y 
unless the football rules. are 
changed to provide for 15-yard in- 
stead of 10-yard first down re- 
quirements . . . There is a strong 
possibility of an All-West Coast 
Rose Bowl game this year. what 
with restrictions on travel and use 
of V-12 stars being what they are. 
Right now the how! is to match 
unbeaten Southern California with 
unbeaten Washineton . Cali- 
fornia wanted to nlav Washington 
on Dec. 4, but Washington’s mil- 
itary trainees wouvldn’t be nermit- 
ted to make the trip . . . However. 
the Rose Bowl same would come 
durin? the Christmas holidavs and 
possibly the holidav_ svirit. etc. 
ete. ... Lt. Col. Wallace Wade, 
former coach of the Duke Uni- 
versity football team, suffered a 
breken left leg when a_ jeev in 
which he was ridinz overturre1 
at Camn Butler, N. C. Wade will 
be confined to the hospital for 
several weeks. 

> ~ 
GRID NEWSETTE*: This 
week was a time of devarture 
for Navy troinees. Bertelli Jett 
the Irish, Bill Dolev nlayed his 
last game fer Michigan. Tony 

Putkovich left Purduc, Herwan 
Frickey devarted fram Noerth- 
western. Mickey McCardle has 
played his tact “ame for Seuth- 
ern Cal ard Prke lect no fewer 
than 25 varcity vridders while 
North Texas eontribut-d 22 to 
the armed ferees. 

> 2 

MASHIE SHOTS: In Tulsa 
Okla., Morgan -nes was making 
a round of a golf course with five 








GRID STANDINGS 





NATIONAL PRO LEAGUE 
Western Division 


PP PA 
124 98 
-800 153 102 


Chicago Bears 
Green Bay 


Detreit Lions e 124 141 
Chicago Cards 000 44 137 
Eastern Divisien 

W.L.T. Pct. PF PA 
Wash. Redskins 4 0 © 1.000 121 24 
Steagles 32 0 600 114 55 
N. ¥. Giants 22 0 500 97 77 
Brooklyn © 8 0 000 31172 


Daytona Beach, Fla., has decided 
|}that Pfc. Gilbert Owen doesn’t 
|}need any more. lessons. Dow al- 
most gave up,on Owen, who had 
|never handled a driver before i1 
tow life, as he watched the kid 
hack his way through three holes 
|with miserable results. On th? 
| fourth green, however, Owen hit 
| the pin with his drive. Dow biink- 
}ed. “See if you can do that again,” 
|he said. Owen teed up, took a 
| swipe at the ball, This time it 
jlanded in the cup for an ace. 
| “Wow” yelled Dow. ’’What a teach- 
er I -m!” 
2 2 


| PENNSYLVANIA BACK 
| NHoSE PLAY 1S ONE OF 
(He SENSATIONS oF 
He SEASON 





HCOKS AND. JABS: Hawai- 
ians think they have the world’s 
best bantamweight in Rush 
Dalma and they offered a_ six 
grand guarantee to tit'eholder 
Manuel Ortiz to come to F'on*ln- 
Iu and fivht their favorite, but 
Ortiz isn’t havine any ... Jack 
Sharkey was in Toots Shor’s the 
other nivht and ret talking 
abeut his rreat ring victories. 
Suddenly Shor left and came 
bock with a few remes en a 
piece of paner and sidled. if Shor 
ean ritle, to Sharkev, "Pia vou” 
he hollered. "ever hear rf Cherlie 
Weinert, Berd Gorman, Jack 
Pemnsey, Johnnv Piso, Primo 
Carnera, Kine Levincky, Tom- 
my Levehran Tony Shu-co and 
Joe Loric? They all beat you. 
vou bum.” Sharkey took the next 





! 
| - —_ a 


Notre Dame. Penn 
Picked As Winners 


Last week, the Stars and Stripes 
| selector picked fifteen right and 
| four wrong. The  overall-record 
|/now shows 82 right and 27 wrong 
jover a period of five weeks for an 
‘average of .752. Following are the 
| selections for this Saturday's 





games: (Probable winners in bold 
jface) Notre Dame - Army; Dart- 
;}mouth - Columbia; Holy Cross- 


| Temple; Pennsylvania-Navy; Ohio 
| State - Pittsburgh; Cornell - Penn 
| State; Brown - Yale; Bucknell- 
| Lakehurst Naval; Wake Forest- 


train to Boston and his crocus |North Carolina Preilight; Bain- 
farm. |bridge Naval-Curtis Bay Coast 
2 2 ‘Guard; Georgia Naval-Georgia; 
= Davis-Fort Monroe; lowa 
HOCKEY NETTINGS: The Na- | Prefiitht-Marquette; Michigan-In- 
tional Hockey League opened this|diana; Purdue -Minnc oia: Mis- 
week and it looks as though the |securi-Iowa State; Nerthwestern- 
New York Rangers are due for an- | Wisconsin; Illinois-Iowa; Great 
other sojourn in the cellar. Les |Lakes-Camp Grant; Tey Azgies- 
Patrick’s hired hands have dropped | Southern Methodist; T. C. U.- 
their first three games of the in-|Texas Tech; Oklahoma-Kansas; 
fant season. Their most recent 1o33 | Tulsa-Oklahoma Aggies; Califor- 
was a 2-1 defeat at the hands of|nia-San Francisco; Del Monte 
the very weak Canadians. | Naval-U. Cc. L. A. 
—Cpl. BILL GILHAM | —G. M. H. 





Eddie Mack, 
Revives; So 


boxing is enjoying a mild boom in 
such places as Washingion, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
Boston. The renewed inierest in 
Boston can be attributed to the 
promoiional comeback of Eddie 
Mack. 

This colorful relic who was a 
buck sergeant in the last war was 
shipped out to Arizona to die three 
years ago. When he arrived there} 
the doctors decided that anybody | 
who talked as loud couldn't pos- 
Sibly have anything wrong with 
his lungs. He continued on _ to 
Santa Anita and began his re- 
covery by having 40 dollars on a 
30-1 shot the day he arrived 


Variously known as "The Sarge,’ 
“poston E., The Wise Gee,” and 
"The Old Topkick,” Eddie is back 
on top of the heap pugilistically 
in New England running fights in 
partnership with young Jack 
O’Brien, who managed lightweight 
contender Mike Kaplan until Mike 
went into the service. 

They have the Boston sports 
writers recalling those years when 
Eddie promoted boxing under the 
banners of the Argonne A. A. and 
the Boston Garden. Thai’s when 
Eddie's fights and his _ personal 











color brought such veteran ring- 
siders as Damon Runyon, Sheriff 


‘Old Sarge,’ 
Does Boxing 





By Pvt. TOM SHEEHAN 
(Special to The Stars and Stripes) 


Whenever promoters can throw) Bill McGeehan, and Bob Edgren 
together a card of. 4-Fs and fathers,| up from New York every time he 


put on a fight card. Cards which 
headlined Jack Sharkey, Jim Ma- 
loney, Sammy Fuller, Al Mello, 
ete. 

Son of the late "Eat 'Em Alive” 
Jack McManus, a famous New 
York character who died in a Bow- 
ery doorway weighed down with 
the lead distributed about his per- 
son, Mack had to shift for him- 
self early in life. From boxing he 
drifted to gambling, management, 
and promotion. A gambler to this 
day, money is something to be 
spent. 

Given to a salty slanguage of 
his own, Mack is not overawed by 
sports writers. "I'm pretty pood at 
murdering the King’s English my- 
self,” says Eddie, "Why should I 
take my hat off to those guys?” 

There is never a dull day for 
the boxing writer covering Mack’s 
promo.ions. Last summer when 
Mack slipped into New York and 
stole the Willie Pep-Sal Bartola 
fight out from under Mike Jacobs’ 
nose the Boston writers asked Ed- 
die if he were going to invite Uncle 
Mike up to the fight. "Not by a 
dammed sight!” shouted Eddie 
thumping his desk. "If Mike J1- 
cobs wants to see my fight he’s 
goin’ to Jay it on the mahogany 










| 


| 





FOOTBALL RESULTS 





FAST 

Army, 13; Pennsylvania, 13 

Cornell, 43; Columbia, 6 

Brown, 28; Princton, 20 

Bucknell, 19; Muhlenberg, © 

Camp Kilmer, 1%; €. C. N. ¥., 2 
Dartmouth, 26; Vale, 6 

Holy Cross, 14; Colgate, 7 

Penn State, 32; West Virginia, 7 
Pittsburgh, 45; Carnegie Vech, 6 
Rochester, 39; Case, 9 

Rutgers, 26; Lehigh, 6 

Worcester Tech, 21; Camp Fdwards, 6 
Tufts, 20; Coast Guard Academy, 7 
Boston College, 37; Brooklyn College, 6 


fHoOuTH 
South Carolina, 20; Charleston Ceast 
Guard, 0 

Duke, 14; Georgia Tech, 7 
Tuskegee, 27; Wilberforce, 0 

Arkansas A and M, 35; Miami, 0 
Georgia Preflight, 14; Tulane, 13 
Vanderbilt, 20; Milligan, 6 

Virginia, 34; V. M. I, 0 

Wake Forest, 41; Clemson, 12 

Camp Lejuene, 14; Camp Davis, 0 
Curtis Bay Coast Guard, 7; Camp Lee, 6 
Ft. Monroe, 18: Richmond Air Base, 1% 
Maryland, 43; Greenville AAF, 18 

N. Carolina, 27; N. Carolina State, 15 
Ft. Benning R.C., 21; Florida Aggies, © 


MIDWEST 
Notre Dame, 33; Navy, 6 
Indiana, 20; Ohie State, 14 
Purdue, 32, Wisconsin, 0 
Pittsburg, Kan. Tehr's, 27; Washburn, 7 
Baldwin-Wallace, 53; Xavier, 6 
Bowling Green, 24; Alira, 0 
DePauw, 42; Obie Wesleyan, 6 
Great Lakes, 32; Western Michigan, 6 
Indiana, 20; Ohio State, 4 
Kansas, 25; Kansas State, 6 
Marquette, 45; Denver, 6 
Michigan, 42; Iinois, 6 
Missoaori, 54; Nebraska, 20 
Nertbwestern, 42; Minnesota, 6 
Oklahoma, 21; Towa State, 7 
Jowa Preflight. 19: Ft. Riley, 2 
Wooster, 21, Patterson Field, 3 
Rolla Mines, 3; Hlinois Wesleyan, 0 
SOUTHWEST 
Blackland Air Base, 13; North Texas Ag- 
gies, 7 
Texas, 20; S. M. U., 0 
Texas A and M, 13; Arkansas, 0 
Tulsa 6; Sonthwestern, 6 
Rice, 13; Texas Tech, 0 
Louisiana State, 14; T.C.U., 0 
Kirtland Field, 18; Seuth Plains AAF, @ 
FAR WEST 
Southern Califernia, 13; California, 0 
San Diego, 24; U. C. L. A., @ 
Washington, 41; Spokane Air Baxe, 7 
Mareh Field. 7; St. Mary's Preflight, 6 
St. Mary’:, 19; San Francisco, 7 
Ft. Waren, 0; Salt Lake City AAF, 0 


Hal Trosky Back 


CLEVELAND—The Indians have 
announced that Hal Trosky, ailing 
first baseman, has been returned 
to the active players list. Trosky, 
retired since the end of the 1941 
season on account of chrenic mi- 
graine headaches, notified the 
club from his Norway, Iowa, farm 





are as eager, if mot as expert, as 
the South Benders, at playing foot- 
ball from a T formation. And with 
umpty thousands hanging from 
the Yankee Stadium rafters, the 
South Benders, disguised as Notre 
Neme's "Fighting Irish,” and the 
future lieutenants from West 
toint will have a go at each other 
to prove whether the T forma- 
tion can beat the T formation. 


30th ANNUAL 
This will be the 30th renewal of 
the nation’s oldest continuous in- 
tersectional rivalry, which started 
in 1913 when Knute Rockne and 
Gus Dorias invaded West Point as 
players on a Notre Dame team 


"| that beat Army 35 to 13. 


The Army-Notre Dame games, 
regardless of the records of the 
squads, is always the season's 
“natural,” outranked only by the 
Army-Navy game in public inter- 
est. And this year, with Notre 
Dame practically assured the na- 
tional championship, and Army, 
unbeaten although tied by the 
strongest University of Pennsyl- 
vania team since 1917, the inter- 
est threatens to take the play 
away from another game being 
cares in the Garigliano River val- 
ey. 

Notre Dame goes into the game 
a heavy favorite despite the, fact 
that Angelo Bertelli, its most ef- 
ficient T-pourer of the season, will 
be doing it by the numbers at a 
US. Marine training camp. But 
Coach Frank Leahy still has a few 
Sherman tanks in the persons of 
Julie Rykovich and Creighton 
Miller and Johnny Lujack. Lujack 
has been under wraps all season, 
but those who have seen him say 
he has the prospect of becoming 
one of the greatest players in No- 
tre Dame history. 


KENNA BACK 

Lt. Col. Earl H. (Red) Blaik 
Army’s teacher, shed copious tears 
when he learned his boys would 
have to beat Notre Dame without 
Bertelli, especially in view of the 
fact that Army’s_ super-speedy 
backs will be augmented for the 
first time this year by Doug 
Kenna. And Doug, it says here 
has been called a composite ol 
Chris Cagle, Light Horse Harry 
Wilson, Monk Meyer and Texas 
Jack Buckler. In addition Blaik 
has Cadet Glenn Davis, Cadet Max 
Minor, Cadet George Maxon and 
Bud Troxell. 

What an afternoon it will be! 
NAVY-PENN 
Meanwhile, 90 miles south of the 
scene of this battle royal, Navy 
will be facing Pennsylvania at 
Franklin Field in Philadelphia, in 


a game which will be no less 
thrilling and no less traditional. 
The Middies and Quakers have 


been giving each other lumps ever 
since Bancroft Hall was a shanty 
on the Severn. Navy will be want- 
ing to wipe out that 33 to 6 de- 
feat by Notre Dame last Saturday 
and Penn will want to reestablish 
itself as second only to Notre 
Dame, despite its 13-13 tie with 
Army last week. Both these teams 
stick fairly closely to single wing 
formations. 

By the way, those who might 
have a hankering to see either of 
these two games might console 
themselves with the fact that both 
have been sellouts for more than 
a month. Back in your fox hole, 
brother. —Cpl. LEN SMITH 





WALTER OKESON DEAD 


BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Walter Oke- 
son, .Chairman of the National 
Football Rules Committee, died 
this week in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Bethlehem. Okeson, 68, was Vict 
President and Treasurer of Lehigh 








like the rest of the customers.” 


that he was fully recovered. 


University. 
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Fliers Set Mark 
For Day s Bombs 
On Nazi Targets 


LONDON—Tne greatest weight 
of bombs ever cropped on Germany 
and German-occupied territory in 
a single Cay—more than 4,000 tons 
—rained down on the North Sea 
port of Wilhelmshaven and on 
Dusseldorf, the great inland port 
on the thine, this week. 

An American force of more than 
1,000 Fiying Fortresses and Lib- 
erators and escorting Lightning 
and Thunderbc:it fighters dropped 
2,000 tons on the Wilhelmshaven 
naval base during a daylight raid 
Wednesday. It was the .zargest 
USAAF force 2ver sent over enemy 
territory. 

The RAF foilowed up the his- 
tory-making raid that nignt, loos- 
ing more than 2,000 tons on Dus- 
seldorf. As in the previous night 
attacks on the great Nazi industrial 
cities, a pathfinder force from the 
bomber command arrived over 
Dusseldorf just before the zero 
hour and drepped brilliantly col- 
ored flares which plainly marked 
the targets. A few minutes later 
the bombers, in a race against time 
as fog was possible anytime after 
midnight, unleashed their tremen- 
dous bombardment, which, without 
the flares would scarcely have been 
conceivable. Even had there been 
heavy clouds, the flares, calied tar- 
get. indicators, would have shown 
up through all but the thickest 
clouds. 

Flares were first used by the 
RAF early in 1942, according to 
Reuters, and since that time enor- 
mous strides have been made, 
making the bomber command more 
and more independent of weather 
over target areas, the news agency 
said. 

The total cost to the British- 
based planes for the dual attack 
was 24 heavy oombers. 





FALL OF ISERNIA 


(Continued from Page 1) 





15-mile plain of the Garigliano 
River. Since the vailey offers few 
possibilities for defense, the Wehr- 
machwtis falling back over ‘he river 
to the next higa ground. It was be- 
lieved the Ge:mains would make a 
stand on the Aurunci mountains, 
which reach up to 4,500 feet, high- 
er even than the Massico ridge. 

Even though the Germans were 
flooding the coastal areas, British 
and American units under Lt. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark were moving swift- 
ly towara the south banks of the 
Garigliano, bringing them within 
75 miles of Rome. Once there, they 
will face the pioblem of another 
river crossing, with the enemy do- 
ing everything possible to prevent 
bridgeheads, just as they did 
across the Volturno. 

Now that the central hinge and 
the western anchor is lost, the en- 
tire enemy deiense line is expected 
to pivot northwards from its Adri- 
atic base. The Wehrmacht is still 
so strongly entrenched in the 
mountains behind the Trigno that 
it can keep its leit flank almost 
intact and swing behind fallen 
Isernia to the coast. 

The new line may extend from 
its present anchor in the Vasto 
area on the east coast somewhere 
around the road running to Forli 
di Sannio, eight miles above Iser- 
nia, and then down to the Aurunci 
ridges. The two main Rome roads 
curve around the west’ coast 
heights. 

Such a position would not pre- 
sent the defensive advantages of 
the old Vasio-Isernia-Massico line. 
It is no longer, requiring more sol- 
diers, and there is an extensive flat 
sector east of the Aurunci moun- 
tains. Lateral communications to 
the west coast are lost in the 
roadless stretch below Forli di San- 
nio. However, the barrier is still 
formidable, since the Appenines in 
central Italy loom from 3,000 to 
4,000 feet high. Masters of retreat 
as they have proven themselves 
time ‘and time again, the Germans 
will no doubt exploit to the full 
every opportunity to hold up the 
Allies, realizing of course that each 
retreat weakens the line and 
shortens the road to Rome. 


14th Air Force Sets - 
New Bombing Record 





CHUNGKING—Pilots of the 14th 
United ‘States Army Air Force 
dropped 313 tons of bombs during 
October for a new monthly record, 
Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault’s 
headquarters announced this week. 

Carrying out more than 1,000 
sorties, American bombers destroy- 
ed 48 Japanese planes, blasted vi- 








tal industries and sank 15 enemy 
vesseis, the communique reported. 








‘The New Burma Road : 

















- 


FROM WILDERNESS and moun- 
tains and forests, men of the 
Allies are hewing a new Burma 
road to be known as the Ledo 
road, to transport supplies to 
China. With modern equipment 
to combat almost insurmountable 
handicaps offered by the wild 
country, work is progressing 
rapidly as the above photos show. 
Local color is added by the wives 
and mothers of the native work- 
ers who daily bring their men 
gifts of fruit and vegetables. 








First Days Grim And Exciting 
For Mired Air Force in Africa 





Lt. Gen. Carl Spaatz was named 
commanaer in chief of all Ameri- 
can air forces in the Mediterranean 
theater this week in the fitst step 
of a reorganization to streamline 
the NAAF for expanding opera- 
tions. General Spaatz will head 
the newly created 15th US. Air 
Force as well as tiie oid 12th. The 
15th wili concentrate on iong-dis- 
tance bombing of German Europe, 
while tne 12th will handle tactical 
jobs in support of ground troops 
and short-range straiegic missions. 

Time was when 52-year-oid Gen- 
eral Speaatz concerned himself 
more with newspapers than with 
airplanes. At the age of 8 he was 
the youngest linotype operator in 
Pennsylvania, working in the Boy- 
ertown, Pa., printshop where his 
father and grandfather published 
the Berks County Democrat. Young 
Spaatz received an appointment to 
We.t Point in 1910, and after grad- 
uation turned to fiying. 


FOLLOWER OF MITCHELL 


During the postwar years Gen- 
eral Spautz was one of those who 
believed in the doctrines of Billy 
Mitchell. He rose rapidly in the 
military aviation field, until vy 1942 
he was chief or the Aw Force 
Combat Command. 

After commanding the 6th Air 
Force in Engiand. he came to 
Worth Atrica as alr adviser to Gen- 
eral Dwight D Eisenhower, Ailied 
Commanrcer in Ciief. When Spaatz 
arrived in this theater in Decem- 
ber, 1942, the !2th Air Force. had 
been operating since the November 
landings. It had been set up in 
England the previous Septembc< to 
cooperate with the invading ground 
troops. With Maj. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle in command, the nucleus 
of the 12th haa been drawn from 
Spaatz’ 8th. 


The first days of the 12th in 
Africa were grim and exciting 
Americar. pilots had to acquire 
know-hew the hard way To start 
w.th, they didn’t have enough 
fighters. he closer the airfields 
were to the front lines in Tunisia, 
the scarcer and smaller they be- 
came. Most of the fields were no 
more than mud-carpeted rastures 
set up in isolased areas inhabited 
only by « few Arabs and browsing 
Camels 


NAZIS IN TUNIS 


Opposed to the makeshitt fields, 
the Luftwaffe poured reimforce- 
ments and planes from Sardinia, 
Corsica, Sicily and southern Italy 
to well-established airdromes in 
Tunisia. Partly due to the tack of 
enough air suprort, the first Allied 
ground troops which approached 
Tunis were forced to fail back. 


Mud was the keynote of the first 
few months. Ground crews worked 
in down; ours to improve fieids and 
service, then crawled into soggy 
pup tents or damp, drafty hangars 
for a few hours’ steep. Pilows. after 
spending hour after hour in the 
air, spent their spare time fashion- 
ing underground shelters’ that 
wouldn’t cave in. Plane wheels 





were so thickly coated with mud 
that ships often couldn’t take off. 

But they delivered the goods. 
Day after day P-38s, P-39s and 
P40s managed to take off against 
the hignly touted ME-109s and 
FW-190s By thc beginning of 1943. 
the ratio of planes destroyed in the 
air was two-to-one in favor of the 
12th 

While Fortresses were developing 
their precision bombing technique 
over Tunis, and Mitchells and Ma- 
rauders roared over the sea to 
make deadly low-level attacks on 
shipping, the Luftwaffe was still 
very much in the picture. JU-83s 
returned again and again to ad- 


vanced Allied airfields and ports4 





Vie 


LT. GEN. CARL A. SPAATZ 
Out of the mud... 


while Stukas slipped over the lines 
to make life a nightmare for Al- 
lied troops. 

In February, while the 12th suc- 
cessfully joined with the Allied 
counterattack .that sent the Pan- 
zers reeling back through Kasserine 
Pass, a reorganization took place 
in the high c»mmand that had 
lasted until this week. The 12th 
became a part of the Northwest 
African Air Forces, which also in- 
cluded RAF squadrons. 


NAAF COMMANDER 


Lt. Gen. Spaatz was named 
NAAF cvmmander, while General 
Doolittle took over the Strategic 
Air Force with Air Vice Marsha! 
Sir Arthur Coningham in charge of 
the Tactical Air Force. 


The idea behind the combined 
Allied command was to paralyze 
enemy supply routes, destroy his 
air power, and b'ast a pathway for 
a land offensive., The Strategic 
Force was to aim at enemy airfields 
and seaports in Tunisia, as well as 
air bases and supply centers ia 
Sicily, Sardinia and Italy. Tne Tac- 





tical Force was to work in close 
cooperation wilu grcund forces to 
gain absvulute supremacy in the air. 
A Coastal Air Force under Air 
Marshal Sir Hugh P. Lloyd was 
assigned to cover the snipping 
lanes. 

With the coming of spring the 
air offensive against Tunisia grew 
in destructive power. Each week 
the weight of bombs dropped was 
multiplied and the range of long 
distance attacks became greater. 
As the Axis was pushed into the 
coffin corner of Tunisia, the entire 
NAAF ccncentrated destruction on 
the Cape Bon peninsula. Allied air 
superiority was unquestioned when 
pAixs resistance collapsed in mid- 
May. 


ALLIED HARMONY 


From the start of the Sicily cam- 
paign throughout its duration, Al- 
lied planes worked in the closest 
harmony with the advancing ar- 
mies. Toward the end of the 33- 
day-campaign, Axis troops fleeing 
across the Messina Straits were re- 
lentlessly attacked. 

The cepture of Sicily brought 
into Allied hards a total of 1,800 
planes captured on the ground 
mzny in excellent condition, during 
the two campzigns. From July 1 
to Aug. 17, the enemy lost another 
519 planes in the’air in. this 
theater. . 

The S:lerno iandings brought to 
a smashing crescendo the air power 
of the NAAF in concentrated blast- 
ing of a single objective. Every Al- 
lied unit inciuding Forts and 
medium bombers was sent into the 
skies in defense of the beachhead. 
On Sept. 14, wne day bcfore the 
landings were definitely secure, the 
heaviest weight of bombs ever 
dropped in a single day — nearly 
one ton a minute for 24 hours— 
was unloosed on the-area. 


From there on, the NAAF paved 
the way northward for the troops 
and then turned to surrounding 
targets. Greece, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, southern France, southern 
Austria—all were struck in force 


As a climax, the creation of 
General Spatz’ 15th Air Force fore- 
shadows heavier and heavier blows 
at Axis Europe, blows that may 
reach to Berlin itself. 





Allies Attain Burma 
Aerial Superiority 





NEW DELHI—Allied air superi- 
ority has been attained over Bur- 
ma, it was announced this week 
by Maj. Gen. George Stratemeyer, 
U.S. air commander in Southeast 
Asia. During October, he said, the 
10th U.S. Air Force in India drop- 
ped a greater tonnage of bombs 
than ever before and carried out 
a recorc number of sorties. More 
than 1,300 tons of bombs lashed 
Japanese installations, while the 
number of sorties was 63 percent 





greater than during September. 


Saturday, November 6G, 1943 


Bombing Group 


Celebrates iCCth 
“Combat Mission 


AN ADVANCED AIR BASE—Lt. 
Gen. Carl A. Spaaiz, cominander 
of all American Air Forces in the 
Mediterranean theater, paid trib- 
ute to one of the bomber grou_s 
im his command this wcek on the 
completion of its 100th missicn in 
less than seven months of combat 
flying. 

Speaking from a makeshift 
platform on the fringe of the 
field, General Spaaiz told the of- 
ficers and men huddled on the 
ground that they had done a 
splendid job of high aliitude, pre- 
cision bombing. 

He was preceded on the platform 
by Maj. Gen. James H. Doolittle, 
Commanding General, Northwest 
African Strategic Air Force, who 
was introduced by the Group com- 
mander. 

General Doolittle, tcld the men 
that from here on in they would 





be working against Germany 
proper. ; 

In their seven months of combat 
the group. dropped 12,956,329 


pounds of bombs, and shot down 
259 enemy aircraft, Aerial recon- 
naissance shows that they destroy- 
ed 466 enemy planes on the ground 
in missions over Sicily, Sardinia, 
Pantelleria Italy, Southern France, 
Greece and Germany. 


GENOA SMASHED 


‘Continued from Page 1) 








ticularly around Rome, airports 
were targets. Fighters and fighter 
bombers kept up an unceasing at- 
tack on troop concen.rations and 
gun positions at the front. 

The initial raids on G.noa, fol- 
lowed by westward assauls to 
France, battered the coastal rail- 
road which brings supplies from 
Marseilles througn Genoa to cen- 
tral Italy. Over the weekend the 
bombers fired the Genoa marshal- 
ling yards from end to end. The 
Forts then spread out to the I al- 
ian Riviera, once the world’s play- 
ground, to hammer for the first 
time four coastal towns between 
Genoa and Nice. Finally the B-17s 
roared over France on their f 
visit since Aug. 17 to pound the 


railioad viaduct southwest of 
Cannes. 
Another seldom-raided target 


was hit when Forts smashed the 
naval base at Spezia, down the 
coast from Genoa, which has bzen 
left alone since the middle of 
June. 

The air offensive against the 
Palkans was renewed when Light- 
nings attacked the airfields at Ti- 
rana. Albania, by themselves, and 
then returned with Mitchells _to 
bomb the Araxos, Greece, air- 
drome. RAF Bostons found a new 
targct when they struck Zara, 
German supply port along the 
Acriatic coast of Yugoslavia. 

Enemy planes made another 
weak attempt to raid Nanles, the 
third in 10 days, but did little 
damage. 


BOUGAINVILLE 


(Continued trom Page 1) 








a seaborne force to go to the res- 
cue. But the naval and troopship 
flotilla was hit before it could 
start. 

Mitchell bombers, heavily escort- 
ed by fighters, sailed in low over 
the harbor of the great Jap base 
to sink three destroyers and eight 
large merchantmen and land direct 
hits on two cruisers, seven other 
large merchant vessels and two 
tankers. 

At the same time the fighter es- 
cort giving top cover knocked 
down 67 Jap interceptors over the 
harbor and probably destroyed 24 
more. The raiding force lost 19 
planes. 

Meanwhile, over the Bougainville 
beachhead, the enemy had begun 
throwing in his: fighter planes, but 
Allied patrols were waiting for 
them. In one day of the air battle 
Allied planes shot 22 enemy air- 
cvaft. 

Although details of the fighting 
on Bougainville were still few at 
the end of this week, it appeared 
likely the Japanese had _ been 
caught facing the wrong way when 
the Marines landed. Undoubtedly 
the earlier invasion of Choiseul 
Island, off Bougainville’s southeast 
coast, and of the Treasury Islands, 
to the southwest, had turned the 
attention of the 25,000 enemy 
troops in lower Bougainville to the 
south, and perhaps had drawn 
heavy reinforcements to the coasts 
in that direction. . 
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